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From out the chaos of innovation in edu- 
cational method, from amid the unnum- 
bered hordes of real and pseudo-education- 
ists, there arises at long intervals a man so 
commanding, so rich in ability and achieve- 
ment, that lesser men must join to do him 
homage. Such a figure was Herman 
Schneider. I am dealing here especially 
with the cooperative course in its educa- 
tional aspects. But who can write of the 
cooperative course without writing of its 
founder? Who can divorce the river from 
its source? And so I would speak first of 
Herman Schneider, not only as I personally 
knew him, but as he has indelibly engraved 
his memory in the minds of some of his 
earlier and later associates. 

We who knew Herman Schneider best in 
his later years may perhaps find it difficult 
to picture the earnest enthusiast of his col- 
lege days at Lehigh University. But even 
then he was the same Herman Schneider, 
with the same equipment of brain and 
genius whom we knew in later years. I 
have always liked to picture him as an 
undergraduate as, they say, he sat in his 
room one evening and looked out over the 
teeming industry of the Lehigh Valley. 
The story runs that there the cooperative 
course was born, there Schneider first saw 





clearly that industry itself furnished a 
training laboratory for engineers which no 
college could equal. 

As a student he had been employed in an 
architect’s office in odd hours. Afterwards 
he worked as an architect in Maryland and 
later was employed by the Oregon Short 
Line. His health, which had necessitated 
the move to the West, having improved, he 
returned to Lehigh, his Alma Mater, as an 
instructor in the department of civil en- 
gineering. Realizing the influence which 
his own practical work had had upon his 
college studies, and noticing that some of 
his acquaintances had had similar experi- 
ences during their school time, he set out 
to make a study of those graduates of 
Lehigh who had shown marked engineering 
ability almost immediately after gradua- 
tion and endeavored to find any similarities 
which might exist in their experiences. 
This procedure was typical of the Schneider 
mind. He excelled in analyzing a compli- 
cated situation, in stripping it of all its 
non-essentials and in arriving quickly and 
accurately at fundamental facts and con- 
clusions. As a result of this investigation 
he found out that most of the men studied 
had either (1) worked while attending col- 
lege, (2) worked during vacation or (3) 
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stayed out of college a semester or a year 
and worked in order to earn money to 
continue their studies. He did not con- 
clude from this that every student who did 
outside industrial work necessarily became 
an outstanding engineer, but he was con- 
vinced that there was a distinct advantage 
to be gained in working during the period 
of college training. 

From this starting point he began to seek 
a practical method of giving such experi- 
ence to every student. His first idea, Dean 
Ayer’ tells me, was to have shops owned 
and operated by the college and manned by 
a skeleton force of trained workers who 
would supervise the actual work as per- 
formed by the students who would alter- 
nate by half days. But shops cost money 
and no college ever has enough money. 
Also shops produce and the product must be 
marketed. Besides, the plan at best was 
merely a weak imitation of the actual in- 
dustrial conditions which have proved to 
be so important a factor in training co- 
operative students. Therefore he soon 
realized that his original idea of utilizing 
industrial plants themselves was after all 
the very essential of the plan. 

With his careful habits of study and 
analvsis, he interviewed engineers, industri- 
alists, professors and laymen in order to 
get their reactions to his proposals for co- 
operative education. He received en- 
couragement from nearly all except the 
professors. His own colleagues at Lehigh 
had distinctly different ideas as to the aims 
of that institution, and to its faculty 
Schneider’s schemes must doubtless have 
seemed to savor of crack-brained and 
visionary educational heresy. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to remark that there still exist 
two opposing schools of thought (in the 


i For what I shall say of the beginnings of the 
cooperative course, I am indebted to my old friend 
and former colleague, Dean Fred E. Ayer, of the 
University of Akron, who was one of Schneider’s 
earliest associates in the introduction of the coop- 
erative plan at the University of Cincinnati. 
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ranks of engineering teachers) concerning 
the cooperative course. 

His ideas rejected in his own Alma 
Mater, Schneider sought appointment in an 
institution more willing to experiment with 
his plans. In the end he came to the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in the department of 
civil engineering. The trustees of the uni- 
versity probably never dreamed of the 
tremendous role which this young engi- 
neering instructor was to play, not only in 
their own university but in the whole world 
of engineering education. A seemingly un- 
important appointment, probably somewhat 
casually made, was destined to have results 
which have materially modified the whole 
picture of education in our country and 
which have brought to the University of 
Cincinnati a renown attaching to no other 
university in the world. 

In comparison with what it has since be- 
come, the engineering department of that 
day at Cincinnati, with less than a hundred 
students, was small indeed. It was perhaps 
two or three years before Schneider finally 
convinced the authorities that his plan was 
worth trying. Not until 1905 did he set 
out to recruit a class and find places for 
them in which to work. MHard-headed 
manufacturers wanted no experimenting 
with ‘‘rah-rah’’ boys, and one may well 
imagine that academic circles as well were 
sceptical of success. Encouragement and 
help were given him however by the Cin- 
cinnati Metal Trades Association and its 
secretary, Mr. J. M. Manley. Finally the 
first class was placed and a great experi- 
ment was begun. 

It is no reflection on Herman Schneider’s 
achievement to say that the plan of combin- 
ing work with study is very old indeed. 
The medieval system of apprenticeship, as 
practiced by the guilds, was based on the 
same idea. The professions of law and 
medicine were often learned in the old days 
through actual experience in a_ prac- 
titioner’s office. The University of Glasgow 
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is said to have had a marine engineering 
course with alternating periods under the 
so-called Sandwich Plan. Many engineer- 
ing schools encouraged students to do sum- 
mer work in industry. But the Schneider 
achievement lay not so much in the inven- 
tion of a new idea, as in the indomitable 
fortitude with which he correlated work 
with study in an orderly system and con- 
vineed the world that it would work, in the 
unflagging efforts which were required and 
unstintingly given to realize his ideal— 
these were the real tests of the ability of the 
man. He first convinced himself that he 
was right. Then no labor was too hard, no 
criticism too sharp, no discouragement too 
bitter to swerve him from his task. By 
these standards may we measure his 
greatness. 

The cooperative course has now been in 
operation for nearly thirty-five years. Dur- 
ing all of this period the University of 
Cincinnati has been justly regarded as its 
source and sponsor. The Cincinnati Plan 
and cooperative education are synonymous 
to the college world, and only the layman 
may have been led astray, to the belief that 
any other college deserves the credit. Born 
in an atmosphere of doubt and suspicion, 
this healthy infant has grown to an amazing 
maturity in the many colleges where the 
cooperative plan is now used. In at least 
one other field besides engineering the sys- 
tem of alternating periods of work and 
study has found ready adoption—namely, 
in schools of commerce and business ad- 
ministration. Just as engineering students 
work in industrial plants and with rail- 
roads and contractors, so do business stu- 
dents find valuable practical experience in 
stores, banks, offices and accounting firms. 

Just what educational principle did Dean 
Schneider recognize as basic? What is the 
essential factor in a real cooperative course? 
Undoubtedly it lies in a definite relation, a 
correlation between the subject matter of 
the college course and the type of work 
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experience gained by the student in in- 
dustry or commerce. This fact imposes 
definite limitations on the extent to which 
the cooperative plan may be used in higher 
education. An arts college may adopt the 
idea of alternating work and study periods, 
but unless the outside work done bears some 
relation to the college subjects studied, the 
result hardly represents the cooperative 
plan as Dean Schneider knew it. However, 
even in the arts curriculum such relation 
and correlation are possible in certain fields, 
as for example in economies and sociology. 
It is difficult to see on the other hand how 
alternate periods of work and study can be 
of any related educational value for the 
student of language or history, though they 
may enable him to earn some money during 
his course. 

The value of a cooperative course then 
must depend on finding for the student a 
type of employment which will enable him 
to see and experience the practical working 
of the theory which he is studying in 
college. This isthe problem which every co- 
ordinator must face. In large urban com- 
munities, when times are good, a well-es- 
tablished cooperative course may have but 
little difficulty in meeting these specifica- 
tions. In years of depression the job is 
more difficult, and this fact represents one 
of the major problems in the successful 
operation of the plan. The second problem 
lies in the necessity for highly personalized 
and skillful administration. Both deans 
and faculties must believe thoroughly in the 
value of what they are doing. They must 
be academic enough to uphold rigidly the 
highest standards of education, and practi- 
cal enough to meet the industrial world on 
its own basis. Doubtless one reason why 
the cooperative plan has not been even more 
generally adopted, lies in the scarcity of 
men with proper training and experience 
for its administration. It is significant 
that, in so far as my knowledge goes, no 
attempt to introduce this course has ever 
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been successful under an inexperienced ad- 
ministrator. Naturally you will say that 
Dean Schneider himself was inexperienced 
when the course began, yet he was con- 
spicuously successful. Just here the excep- 
tion proves the rule. The world does not 
produce many Herman Schneiders. Let no 
one think that he did not make mistakes. 
His merit lay not in infallibility, but in 
perseverance and the ability to profit by 
mistakes. His original idea of alternating 
by half days was a mistake which he soon 
rectified. Thereupon he gradually experi- 
mented with increasingly long alternation 
periods until he found a plan which reason- 
ably satisfied both industry and the college 
faculty. His achievement lies not so much 
in the solution of the problem as in his 
stubborn courage and tenacity which re- 
fused to admit defeat. Nothing better 
illustrates the true Herman Schneider. 
As dean of the new course he soon recog- 
nized the necessity of establishing definite 
lines of policy for the regulation of the 
student in his relation to the college, to 
industry and to organized labor. Academic 
work must be fully equal in content and 
quality with that offered in the four-year, 
full-time, engineering college. It was 
neither accurate nor honest to say that 
industrial work, however valuable in itself, 
could be substituted for college study in 
classroom or laboratory. Hence the neces- 
sity of giving to the cooperative student a 
theoretical training equal in time and 
quality to that received under the tradi- 
tional plan. Asa result came the five-year 
cooperative course with the first year often 
spent entirely in college and with the 
dropping of summer vacations. Under 
these conditions there no longer existed any 
basis of fact in the charge that the co- 
operative course served only to train 
artisans, not engineers. More difficult was 
the determination of the proper relations 
of the student to industry. As I have al- 
ready said, industry wanted no rah-rah 
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college boys in its midst. Only occasionally 
could an employer be found altruistic 
enough to sacrifice any of his organization’s 
efficiency to participation in a plan for the 
sake of its educational value alone. 
Schneider soon saw that his relations with 
business must be on a strictly businesslike 
basis. The student must offer to his em- 
ployer full value for the pay received. His 
relationship must be exactly that of any 
other workman. This principle, when fully 
established, has probably contributed more 
to the success of the cooperative plan than 
any other single factor. Finally came the 
question of the student’s relation to organ- 
ized labor. Since this depends largely on 
local conditions, no single formula can be 
found. It is my impression that most co- 
operative schools maintain a laissez-faire at- 
titude, being naturally careful to take no 
part in labor disputes and allowing their 
students to make their own decisions re- 
garding union membership. <A _ prudent 
dean often prevents trouble by keeping 
students out of locations where disputes are 
likely to arise, or even by withdrawing them 
from plants when trouble threatens. 

If we assume a wise and sympathetic 
dean at the head of a cooperative school, 
and a faculty in full accord with the plan, 
it is no exaggeration to say that success 
depends upon the skill and experience of 
the coordinator. His duties are manifold 
and perplexing. He may have from 25 to 
200 students for whom he is responsible. 
His duties include the establishment of re- 
lations with firms and the arranging of 
positions; keeping these positions filled 
with acceptable students; shifting students 
about, so that their training shall be reason- 
ably progressive; keeping records of the 
students’ progress; maintaining contacts 
with students and employers, so _ that 
troubles can be adjusted, or foreseen and 
prevented; acting as adviser to students 
and assisting them to get the most out of 
their industrial experience; rating their 
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industrial work on the basis of conferences 
with employers, foreman’s reports, students’ 
reports or examinations, ete. Like the 
women in the Sapolio advertisement, the co- 
ordinator’s work is never done. 

There exists quite commonly, even in 
academic circles, which should know better, 
the belief that the cooperative course is a 
sort of educational makeshift, devised to 
help the poor or underprivileged student to 
earn his way through college. This is false 
in all its premises. Even if the student 
earned nothing at all in his industrial 
periods, he would still have participated in 
a practical application of his classroom 
theories which the old time engineering stu- 
dent does not attain until several years 
after graduation. That the education re- 
ceived in college is fully equal to that under 
the old four-year full-time plan is proved 
beyond question by the recent accrediting 
lists published after careful study and in- 
vestigation by the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development, in which ¢o- 
operative engineering courses are accredited 
together with the older types entirely on an 
equal basis and without distinction. While 
the several hundred dollars which the co- 
operative student may earn annually are 
naturally of great usefulness to him, yet 
the sum earned is rarely ever enough to 
meet his expenses for living and tuition. 
Thus the cooperative course is decidedly no 
educational makeshift, nor was it organized 
to furnish a cheap method of getting an 
education. 

Finally, I should like to mention some of 
the advantages and educational features of 
the cooperative course as they have proved 
themselves valuable in the training of good 
engineers, good industrialists and good 
citizens. For the student it is self-evident 


that his interest in theoretical study is 
deepened and intensified by the motivation 
which it receives from taking part in the 
application of what he has learned in the 
classroom. He begins to see the reason for 
the hard work which he has performed in 
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subjects which might otherwise seem to him 
purely abstract. Thus he gets a better ap- 
preciation of the value of his education and 
is more willing to study harder. In actual 
industry he has a broader field for learning 
applied science than any college shop or 
laboratory could give him. His man-to- 
man contact with the working world de- 
velops at an early age his resourcefulness 
and sense of responsibility. It strengthens 
his self-confidence and leads to the exercise 
of his initiative. The dean of a cooperative 
school once said that his greatest reward 
came to him when a student whom he had 
previously regarded as an immature boy re- 
turned after a few periods of industrial 
experience, and he realized suddenly that 
the boy had become a man. 

The modern college is giving much 
thought to-day to the subject of vocational 
guidance. The cooperative student how- 
ever need not depend on psychological 
tests alone for the determination of his 
aptitude for the subject which he is 
pursuing. He gets first-hand experience in 
his chosen profession early enough in life 
to find out before he has gone too far 
whether his choice has been a wise one. He 
receives vocational guidance by actual trial 
and experience while still young enough to 
make a change without too much loss of 
time, if such change be necessary. If he 
finds that he is on the right track and per- 
severes to graduation, his transition from 
college to actual life is made easier by the 
industrial experience already gained. 

There are, too, a number of other very 
real advantages which accrue to the stu- 
dent by reason of his cooperative experi- 
ences. Thus he gains an insight into labor 
problems at an early age and in after life 
is able to regard them impartially from 
both sides of the picture, for he gets actual 
first-hand knowledge of the men whom he 
may later superintend or direct. He learns 
a discipline and obedience from shop or 
business routine which no college is able to 
impose upon him. As a result he develops 
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respect for authority. If he is a student in 
a business or commerce course he learns 
business organization and methods at first 
hand. If he is an engineer, he is brought 
into immediate contact with the economic 
as well as the technical side of his profes- 
sion. He also is constantly in touch with 
modern shop practices and engineering 
methods. Aside from the fact that he earns 
a part of his expenses, he also establishes a 
demand for his services, and it is a well 
known fact that many cooperative students 
remain after graduation with the firms in 
which their student work has been per- 
formed. Initially, too, the apprenticeship 
period is reduced, and promotion in the 
earlier years may prove more rapid. 

The advantages, however, do not rest with 
the student alone. If the employer did 
not share in them, the cooperative course 
would have been doomed to failure from 
the first. This Dean Schneider realized 
and with his characteristic clear-sighted 
vision he saw that his plan was advan- 
tageous for both parties concerned. At 
first it was not easy to convince industry 
that this was the case. That it actually is 
the case is amply proved by the ever in- 
creasing number of cooperating employers 
wherever the course has been successfully 
organized and administered. To summarize 
briefly the advantages to industry I need 
only mention the opportunity offered to 
the employer to select good men at the early 
formative age and to train them in his own 
methods. Such a relation makes for easy 
assimilation into the organization and for a 
lasting loyalty. Then, too, this early as- 
sociation allows time to select men for the 
careers for which they are best fitted, be this 
in production, in sales or in management. 
Naturally the wise college coordinator will 
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cooperate with the employer by giving him 
a wide choice of students from whom he 
may select the type of man best suited to his 
needs. 

I would not have you believe from all the 
good points which I have mentioned that 
all cooperative courses are good, or that 
they always run smoothly, or that they are 
all well administered. As said before, the 
weakness of the course lies in the difficulty 
of its detailed administration and, for the 
present at least, in the scarcity of men 
qualified by experience for its conduct. 
Many of the best coordinators to-day are 
themselves graduates of a cooperative 
course, and naturally the University of 
Cincinnati has been and still is the source 
from which most of them have come. This 
fact represents no small part of the debt 
which American higher education owes to 
Herman Schneider. Though he is gone he 
still lives in his students and disciples, as 
well as in the new concepts of education 
which he has given to the world. It is 
perhaps too soon to appreciate properly the 
high rank which his name will assume in 
the annals of education. In these days 
when dozens of petty educators are seeking 
publicity by the invention of some alleged 
improvement or novelty in educational 
method, Herman Schneider stands as a 
giant among pygmies. Eliot of Harvard 
freed higher education from the bonds of 
tradition with his elective system. Harper 
of Chicago laid the foundations of the 
modern American University. Gilman of 
Hopkins gave us our first design for gradu- 
ate study and research. With these great 
minds Herman Schneider may honorably 
take his place as an equal. We mourn his 
passing, but we glory in his memory—so 
great was he! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PLANS FOR THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL’S MILWAUKEE MEETING 

For its meeting in Milwaukee on June 30, the 

National Council of Education, senior depart- 





ment of the NEA, has provided for discussions 
of the topics, “The Control of Education” and 
“A Policy for Adult Education.” 


At the first session, Ernest O. Melby, dean, 
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School of Education, Northwestern University, 
will lead the discussion following addresses by 
Frank E. Baker, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee; E. T. McSwain, professor of 
elementary education, Northwestern University ; 
Sidney B. Hall, Virginia State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction; Harold Hand, associate 
professor of education, Stanford University; 
John Bartky, Chicago Teachers College, and 
Willard Goslin, superintendent of schools, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 

The leader of the discussion at the second ses- 
sion will be Lyman Bryson, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. A 
number of the speakers on the subject of adult 
education come from Washington, D. C.: Lewis 
R. Alderman, director, educational program, 
WPA; Maude E. Aiton, District of Columbia 
Board of Education, and Clarence S. Marsh, 
vice-president, American Council on Education. 
Other participants will be George C. Mann, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education; Robert 
C. Deming, director of adult education, Connec- 
ticut State Department of Education; Frank M. 
Debatin, dean, Washington University, St. 
Louis, and Ned H. Dearborn, dean, Division of 
General Education, New York University. 

A closed business meeting will end the second 
session. Reports will be presented by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Committee on Member- 
ship, the Committee on a National Academy of 
Edueation, the Committee on Educational Ree- 
ommendations and the Text-Book Committee. 
Louis A. Pechstein, dean, University of Cincin- 
nati, and president of the council, will preside at 
all meetings. 


STATISTICS ON HIGHER EDUCATION, 
1937-38 

Axsout 30 per cent. of the institutions of 

higher education in the United States are con- 

trolled by governmental units of one kind or 

another, but 47.3 per cent. of the instructors 


are in the publicly controlled institutions. 


Counting only those teachers who were working 
on a full-time basis, Henry G. Badger, asso- 
ciate specialist in educational statistics, U. S. 
Office of Education, reports that in the year 
1937-38 there were 123,677 persons on the staffs 
of the 1,690 colleges, universities, professional 
schools and junior colleges reporting to him. 
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In the regular session, that year, students num- 
bered 1,350,903; about 50.1 per cent. of these 
were in public institutions. Students in public 
junior colleges were 67.5 per cent. of the total 
in institutions of this type. For all the institu- 
tions reporting, the average of women students 
was 40.5 per cent. Normal schools and teachers 
colleges had the highest ratios of women stu- 
dents, 77.8 and 62.9 per cent., respectively, while 
degree-granting universities, colleges and pro- 
fessional schools had a percentage of 36.5. 

At the end of the school year in 1938, 164,943 
persons received the bachelor’s degree, 21,628 
received the master’s degree and 2,932 received 
the doetor’s degree. All but 159 of the 1,500 
honorary degrees awarded that year were granted 
by privately controlled institutions. 

Student fees in the teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools yielded a smaller proportion of the 
income used for general purposes than did stu- 
dent fees in other types of institutions. In the 
teachers colleges such fees were 21.3 per cent. 
of the total income; in normal schools only 16.9 
per cent. In junior colleges they were 39.7 per 
cent., while the general average for all institu- 
tions of higher education was 34.3. Public 
sources provided 36.8 per cent. of the total in- 
come of the 1,586 schools reporting on this 
question. Private institutions reported 83.5 per 
cent. of the funds designated for the increase of 
permanent endowment. 

Expenditures for education, for general pur- 
poses and for plant extension reached a total of 
$545,657,000 in 1937-38. Instruction and re- 
lated activities alone cost about $277,000,000. 

Only 1,434 institutions reported on the value 
of their property. Plant and plant funds, en- 
dowment funds, annuity and loan funds totaled 
approximately $1,700,000,000. 


SUMMER SESSION INNOVATIONS AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

THREE innovations have been introduced by 
Cornell University as part of its summer-session 
offerings. One is in the field of teacher educa- 
tion, another is for rural welfare workers and 
a third provides psychologists holding the doc- 
tor’s degree with the opportunity to study and 
conduct research work as guests of the uni- 
versity. 

These programs are only a part of the 330 
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courses to be given during the regular summer 
session, July 8 to August 16. A staff of 221 
members, twenty-eight of whom are visiting lec- 
turers, will serve under the direction of Loren 
C. Petry. 

A curriculum laboratory, organized by the 
Graduate School of Education, will offer courses 
in elementary education, home economics, indus- 
trial and technical education, mathematics, sci- 
ence and social studies. The student group and 
the laboratory staff will meet in weekly confer- 
ences to discuss common problems. 

In an effort to furnish a scientific background 
for rural welfare workers and Farm Security 
Administration supervisors, the New York State 
College of Agriculture at the university has 
designed a special group of courses, which will 
be in charge of Dwight Sanderson, professor of 
rural sociology. 

The summer experiment station for psycholo- 
gists is perhaps the most outstanding of these 
innovations. The group will be guests of the 
university, will be given the status of resident 
doctors with all the rights and privileges of uni- 
versity membership and will not be burdened 
with tuition or other fees. Madison Bentley, 
emeritus profesor of psychology and now psy- 
chological consultant on the staff of the Library 
of Congress, will be in attendance throughout the 
session, which will last from June 18 to Septem- 
ber 1. 

A summer field course in geology, sponsored 
by Cornell University and available to men with 
elementary or advanced training in the subject, 
will open on June 17 at Spruce Creek, Penn- 
sylvania, for the purpose of studying the sedi- 
mentary rocks of the region. 

Courses in hotel administration will begin, 
June 24, on the Ithaca campus. 


STUDENTS AT ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
WILL BUDGET THEIR TIME 


AN experiment in arranging time budgets for 
freshmen, which is termed by Algo D. Hender- 
son, president of Antioch College, an extension 
of the policy of developing student responsi- 
bility, will be conducted next year. Heretofore 
freshman women have been obliged to follow a 
set of rules laid down for them by the college. 
Hereafter for both men and women schedules 
will be prepared which will show how much time 
each student should spend on studies, recreation 
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and sleep and how much time he can afford for 
social activities. 

Each budget will be worked out by the student, 
his hall adviser and a member of the faculty. 
Rather than prescribing a rigid allotment of 
hours and minutes for each day, the three will 
plan a budget on a weekly basis. Subsequent 
developments may cause changes to be made in 
the budgets. An important advantage in having 
each student cooperate in making his own “rules” 
is that the restrictions of mass rulings will not 
fall alike on the fifteen-year-old student, who has 
never been away from home before, and the stu- 
dent who has worked for two or three years 
before entering college. 

In a report in The New York Times, May 19, 
President Henderson says that this new plan fits 
in with the emphasis given by the college to indi- 
vidual and group responsibility. The so-called 
“community government” at Antioch College is 
under the jurisdiction of a joint student-faculty 
council elected by a system of proportional rep- 
resentation and weighted voting. 

“This body not only performs functions like 
running the college bookstore and providing a 
complete social program,” President Henderson 
writes, “but is responsible for determining and 
administering the campus standards of conduct, 
making and enforcing traffic rules and fire regu- 
lations and performing other duties which in 
many colleges are the prerogatives of faculty 
or trustees.” In recent years student representa- 
tives have been invited to be present at the meet- 
ings of all important administrative committees. 

Planning the new budgets is expected to take 
a great deal of the time of hall advisers and in- 
structors. Therefore, an evaluation of the new 
program will be undertaken at the end of the 
first year to determine its efficacy. Comparisons 
of the old and the new plans will be made on the 
basis of academic success, personal and social 
adjustments and health habits. 


AN EXHIBITION OF SIXTY SELECTED 
TEXT-BOOKS 

A pusuic showing of the sixty text-books of 
the year selected for the Second Annual Text- 
Book Exhibition opened on May 18 at the New 
York Public Library. These books were selected 
from 321 entries submitted by forty-one pub- 
lishers. 
The purpose of the exhibition, which is spon- 
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sored by the Text-book Clinic of the American 
Institute of Graphie Arts, is to display text- 
books of “the highest artistic and technical ex- 
cellence, selected on the basis of physical attrac- 
tiveness, suitability to purpose and the success 
with which the designer has solved the various 
problems imposed.” 

Not more than five books of any one publisher 
were chosen for the exhibition. In the final se- 
lection twenty-four different publishers are rep- 
resented. Henry Holt and Company and the 
Maemillan Company have the distinction of 
being represented by the maximum of five books. 
Seven of the sixty books are for elementary 
grades; twenty-six for secondary schools; 
twenty-seven for colleges. 

In appraising the physical excellence of a 
book the jury considered the cover material, de- 
sign and workmanship ; the choice of paper stock 
and attractiveness of the page; the use of color 
and illustration, if any; the register and impres- 
sion; the typographical design throughout; the 
artistic conception and cohesion of the whole; 
the book’s fitness to represent ideas successfully, 
and the success in the solution of the problems 
of manufacture and of the book’s content. 

Judges of the exhibit this year were: W. B. 
Featherstone, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; John Benbow, 
head, manufacturing department, Longmans, 
Green and Company, and Arthur Williams, pro- 
duction manager, Little, Brown and Company. 

Following the showing at the New York Public 
Library, the books will be displayed at college, 
university and public libraries throughout the 
country. 


REPORTS ON EDUCATION IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

EVEN though war was at hand or threatening, 
efforts to spread education or to improve edu- 
cational practices continued in various parts of 
the world throughout the past year. Bulletins 
have been received recently from the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education in Geneva and the 
International Federation of Teachers Associa- 
tions in Paris reporting on experiments and 
progress in the educational field. 

In drafting the Third Five-Year Plan in the 
USSR, a prominent place was given to secondary 
education. The chief purpose was to raise the 
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cultural level of workers to that of engineers 
and technicians. Accordingly, secondary educa- 
tion in urban areas was to be made universal. In 
rural areas and in the national minority repub- 
lies, the seven-year secondary-school system is to 
be fully established, but simultaneously the ten- 
year system is to be extended. By 1942, the 
number of pupils in elementary and secondary 
schools should be increased from 8 to 12 million 
in the urban areas and from 21 to 28 million in 
the rural areas. 

Prior to the revolution, the number of pupils 
attending secondary schools (gymnasiums and 
commercial schools) in Russia was 823,000. To- 
day, there are about 30,000,000 pupils in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the USSR, 20,- 
000,000 of whom attend schools in rural areas. 
There are 969,000 teachers in the entire country. 
Of the 20,607 new schools built during the period 
1933-37, 16,353 are in country districts. 

In French Indo-China the educational problem 
is one not only of extent, but of kind. A new 
type of rural school, replacing some official ele- 
mentary schools, is being established. The aim 
of these schools, according to a report issued 
by the Child Welfare Information Center of the 
League of Nations, is to provide young people 
“with the requisite schooling and with proper 
training for the improved economic conditions 
which they should enjoy.” As in other back- 
ward countries, the emphasis of the instruction 
is on certain vocations and handicrafts. Train- 
ing in the three R’s, in drawing and in hygiene 
is an important part of the program. In true 
oriental fashion, the curriculum also calls for 
training in “the elements of custom and ethics.” 
Upon completion of a three-year course,. pupils 
will receive an elementary rural-school certificate. 

Turkey, too, continues to extend her educa- 
tional system. The Minister of Education has 
issued orders which will permit the period of 
elementary schooling in villages to be length- 
ened from three to five years. A journal, The 
Teacher’s Voice, enthusiastically approves this 
reform, but points out that it will be almost 
impossible for one teacher to carry on five dif- 
ferent classes at the same time, especially since 
text-books are almost completely lacking in 
Turkey. The journal pleads for new training 
colleges devoted to the preparation of primary 
teachers. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A READER calls attention to a misstatement in 
the brief report captioned, “The Teacher-Exami- 
nation Service of the American Council on Edu- 
cation,” SCHOOL AND Society, May 11. A refer- 
ence was there made to the criticism of the ex- 
aminations by the Philadelphia Federation of 
Teachers, with the added remark, “No other 
criticisms have come to the attention of this 
journal.” As a matter of fact, in the issue of 
March 2 a brief report of the St. Louis meeting 
of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges stated that certain criticisms of this exami- 
nation system were voiced by Albert Lindsay 
Rowland, president of the Shippensburg (Pa.) 
State Teachers College. As the present number 
goes to press, an editorial is noted in Frontiers 
of Democracy, May 15, severely criticizing the 
system, in part on the allegation “that those who 
will make up the examinations ipso facto have a 
stranglehold on the public-school curriculum.” 
ScHOOL AND Society invites further discussion 
of this important program. 

APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

Rosert J. HaviagHurst, head of the work on 
child growth and development, General Educa- 
tion Board, and Stephen M. Corey, professor of 
education and assistant dean, Graduate School, 
University of Wisconsin, have been appointed to 
positions in the department of education, the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Havighurst, whose 
appointment will not become effective until Jan- 
uary, 1941, will assume the secretaryship of the 
university’s Committee on Child Development. 
Dr. Corey, whose appointment is effective Octo- 
ber 1, will be professor of education and super- 
intendent of the university’s laboratory schools. 
Another appointment is that of Walther von 
Wartburg as professor of Romance philology in 
the division of the humanities. Dr. von Wart- 
burg is a native of Switzerland. In 1929 he took 
the research materials for his etymological dic- 
tionary to the University of Leipzig. Despite 
the war, he was permitted last fall to remove 
these materials from the university to Basle. 


SuMNER H. S.uicuTer, professor of business 
economics, Harvard University, has been desig- 
nated the first Lamont university professor. 
This professorship was established in 1936 by 
Thomas W. Lamont, New York banker. 





JAMES F. Finpuay has been elected to the 
presidency of Drury College, Springfield (Mo.), 
the appointment to become effective July 1. He 
has been dean of men at the University of Okla- 
homa for the past eleven years. Thomas W. 
Nadal, his predecessor, will retire after twenty- 
three years of service as head of the college. 


Water H. Bucuer, head of the department 
of geology and geography, University of Cincin- 
nati, has accepted a professorship in the Grad- 
uate School of Columbia University. Dr. Bucher 
has been teaching at the University of Cincinnati 
since 1913. During the present semester he has 
been a visiting lecturer in geology at Columbia 
University. 


Don L. Essex has been appointed to fill the 
position of chief, bureau of instructional super- 
vision, New York State Education Department, 
left vacant by the retirement of B. D. MeCor- 
mick last January. 


LELAND HanForp Lamb, superintendent of 
schools, Flint (Mich.), has been elected to suc- 
ceed Henry J. Gerling as superintendent of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) public schools. He will assume 
his new duties in July. Mr. Lamb has been at 
the head of the Flint schools for the past ten 
years. Since Dr. Gerling’s resignation, which 
was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, February 
3, George L. Hawkins has been acting superin- 
tendent. 


HENNING J. Martin has accepted the position 
of superintendent of schools, Herkimer, N. Y. 
At present he is principal of the Bridgehampton 
(L. I.) Central School. He sueceeds Loraine 
W. Bills, who will resign at the end of the pres- 
ent school term. 


THEOoDOosIuS DoBpzHANSKY, professor of ge- 
netics, California Institute of Technology (Pasa- 
dena), has been appointed professor of zoology, 
Columbia University. He and Mareus M. 
Rhoades, geneticist, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, who has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of botany, will collaborate with Leslie 
Dunn, new head of the department of zoology, 
in research work in the Columbia University lab- 
oratory of genetics, organized two years ago. 


THe ReverEND WiLL1AM E. Park next Sep- 
tember will become president of the Northfield 
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schools, East Northfield, Mass. Dr. Park, who is 
thirty-one years old, fills the post last held by 
Elliot Speer, who died five years ago. The 
schools were founded by Dwight L. Moody. 


BENJAMIN HarrisoON WILLIER, since 1933 
chairman of the division of biological sciences, 
the University of Rochester, has been appointed 
Henry Walters professor of zoology and chair- 
man of the department of biology, the Johns 
Hopkins University. He fills the chair left va- 
cant by the recent retirement of Herbert Spen- 
cer Jennings. 


Wa ter G. Mvevper, professor of philosophy 
and Bible, Berea (Ky.) College, next fall will 
become professor of theology and Christian 
ethies, Graduate School of Religion, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Dr. Muelder has 
been teaching at Berea College for six years. 


GrorGe E. SuHatruck has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy, 
succeeding Henry A. Tirrell, whose resignation 
will take effect July 1. 


JosePH Sv. Cuarir Price, associate professor 
of education, Howard University, Washington 
(D. C.), has recently been appointed director of 
the summer school at the university. 


Wiuu1aM B. Bizze.t has resigned as president 
of the University of Oklahoma, a position he has 
held for fifteen years. His resignation will not 
become effective until July, 1941, when he will 
become head of the department of sociology. He 
will be sixty-five years old next year. 


THoMAS ANDREW STorEY, pioneer in the field 
of hygiene and physical education, will retire at 
the end of the summer as general director of the 
School of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
Stanford University. Dr. Storey has held this 
position since 1929. He organized the depart- 
ment of physical education at City College (New 
York), where he taught from 1906-26. 


JOHN NEewTon PECK, after thirty years of ser- 
vice, has retired as professor of mathematics at 
Berea (Ky.) College. 


Havinc reached the retirement age of seventy 
years, the following professors will retire from 
the staff of the University of Cincinnati: Louis 
T. More, since 1916 dean of the Graduate School 
and since 1900 professor of physics; Everett I. 
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Yowell, since 1931 director of the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory and since 1909 professor of astron- 
omy; Phillip Ogden, professor of Romance lan- 
guages since 1910, and Albert P. Mathews, pro- 
fessor of biochemistry since 1918. 


MarsHa.t S. Brown, dean of the faculties, 
New York University, will retire this fall, beeom- 
ing dean emeritus. Dr. Brown began his teach- 
ing career at Brown University in 1892 as an 
instructor in English but soon changed to his- 
tory. He went to New York University in 1894, 
and was appointed dean in 1917. At present he 
is also head of the department of history in the 
College of Arts and Pure Science. Upon the 
recent death of John Huston Finley, he became 
acting director of the Hall of Fame. 


KENNETH G. Hance has resigned as professor 
of speech at Albion (Mich.) College. His suc- 
cessor will be Carrol P. Lahman, now at Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo. 


Anson PueEtps SToKEs, former secretary of 
Yale University, has resigned from the position 
of eanon of Washington Cathedral and other 
positions in Washington, D. C. He continues as 
trustee of the cathedral and of Brookings Insti- 
tution, however, and retains the presidency of 
the Phelps Stokes Fund. At present Dr. Stokes 
is living at his home in Lenox (Mass.), at work 
on a history of church and state problems since 
the inception of the government of the United 
States. He hopes to be able to publish the study 
next year, the one hundred fiftieth anniversary 
of the ratification of the Bill of Rights. 


GrorGE F. BowerMAN, who has been librarian 
of the Washington (D. C.) Publie Library since 
1904, will retire in October. Dr. Bowerman 
reached the retirement age of seventy years two 
years ago, but remained at the request of the 
trustees of the library and of the district com- 
missioners. His successor will be Clara Wells 
Herbert, now assistant librarian. 


RECENT DEATHS 

CHRISTOPHER EK. SHERMAN, professor emeritus 
of engineering, Ohio State University, sueeumbed 
at the age of seventy years on May 6 after three 
months’ illness. He began his teaching career at 
the university in 1896 and received successive 
promotions until he became chairman of the civil 
engineering department in 1902. He was retired 
last year. 
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Winitam Can, Patz, head of the history and 
politieal science department, Baldwin-Wallace 
College (Berea, Ohio), died on May 9. He was 
fifty-two years old at the time of his death. 
Joining the college staff in 1916 as an instruetor 
in public speaking, he was appointed head of the 
department of history and political seience six 
years later. 

Puitie W. Meserve, head of the chemistry 
department, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.), 
was found dead in his parked automobile on May 
10. He was fifty-one years old. After teaching 
at Simmons College (Boston), 1914-16, he went 
to Bowdoin College and was named a full pro- 
fessor in 1928, 

KENNETH JOSEPH SHELDON, associate profes- 
sor of agricultural education, University of Ver- 
mont, and state supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion, died on May 13, five days before his forty- 
ninth birthday. Prior to his appointment at the 
university in 1929, Dr. Sheldon had been prin- 
cipal in a number of high schools in Vermont 
and was state deputy commissioner of education, 
1924-27. 

Grorak W. Sreruens, dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Washington University (St. Louis), 
died on May 13 while driving his automobile. 
Dr. Stephens had 
been on the university staff for twenty-one years, 


His age was sixty-one years. 


having taught previously at Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege (Mount Pleasant) and at the University of 
Maine, Orono. 


HENRIETTA PRENTISS, former head of the de- 
partment of speech and dramatics, Hunter Col- 
lege (New York City), died on May 14 at sixty 
years of age. Miss Prentiss became an in- 
structor in zoology in 1908 but in 1915 took 
charge of the speech work at the college. She 
resigned last June in order to give her time to 
work with the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and in aiding European refugees who 
were handicapped by: English speech difficulties. 


JouN GopparD Hart, former secretary of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and an instructor in English for forty years, 
died in Sarasota (Fla.) on May 20. In 1910-11 
he was a member of a joint commission of Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton universities which was 
instrumental in establishing a new system of 
entrance requirements. He had retired in 1936. 
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HONORS, AWARDS 

Frepenicx P. Kerrve., president of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, was awarded 
the Friedsam Medal for 1940 at a dinner ten- 
dered him by the Architectural League of New 
York. This medal is given annually to one who 
has made outstanding contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the arts in the United States. The 
citation for Dr. Keppel read in part “. . . with 
power and wisdom bringing to art and to art- 
ists, to the learning as to the learned, active aid 
and enduring encouragement—wise dispenser of 
great fortune, seeking its greatness in the service 
to art and with practiced hand assuring by that 
service, in its simplicity and direetness, an effec- 
tive enhancement of American art.” 


Frepentck Cuartes Inwin, who is retiring 
after forty-one years at Wayne University and 
in the Detroit publie schools, was guest of honor 
at a dinner, May 25. Dr. Irwin was named head 
of the department of chemistry at the Detroit 
Central High School in 1902. He remained as 
departmental head when the Detroit Junior Col- 
lege, the College of the City of Detroit and 
Wayne University were successively created. 


In order to provide the field of radio with a 
stimulus and incentive to publie service anal- 
ogous to the Pulitzer Prizes in the fields of 
journalism and literature, the George Foster 
Peabody Awards have been established by the 
Board of Regents of the University System of 
Georgia. These awards will be given to distin- 
guished Americans as a national recognition for 
meritorious public service through work in radio. 
The awards were set up with the approval and 
cooperation of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. They will be administered by the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A $1,700 scholarship has been presented to 
Voeational Service for Juniors by Finch Junior 
College, New York City. The first award will be 
made for the year 1940-41 to a candidate se- 
lected by the Vocational Service for Juniors and 
approved by the Finch Junior College. The re- 
cipient must be a young woman, graduate of a 
New York City secondary school, whose work 
gives evidence of excellence in specifie subjects 
together with a high scholastic rating. Not only 
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tuition for the two-year course in business train- 
ing but a grant of $300 for expenses is covered 
by the award. 


Tue School of Design in Chicago, known in 
Germany as the Bauhaus School, has announced 
that three full-tuition scholarships of $351.50 
each will be awarded for the year 1940-41. One 
will go to a high-school graduate and two are re- 
served for graduates of a liberal arts eollege and 
of a technological institute. All applicants must 
be under twenty-four years of age. The school 
is located at 247 East Ontario St., Chieago, and 
is under the direction of L. Moholy-Nagy. 


Forty-rive scholarships in edueation and gov- 
ernment are to be made available to boys and 
girls in rural sections of Georgia under a plan 
prepared jointly by the George B. Whiteside 
Memorial Foundation and the Georgia Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar. Thirty of these 
scholarships will be for girls. The Rosenwald 
Foundation has promised to mateh the fifteen 
provided by the Knights Templar. The White- 
side Foundation scholarships will be used at the 
West Georgia College (Carrollton), at Emory 
University (Atlanta) and at the University of 
Georgia, Athens. Boys winning the scholarship: 
will be allowed to enroll in courses in government 
or science at either of the two universities. The 
winners will be selected competitively each year 
from the best qualified students in the junior 
eolleges of Georgia. 


GIFTS, BEQUESTS 

Tre University of Chieago has been given the 
Julius Rosenwald papers by the family of the 
late philanthropist. The collection ineludes 
correspondence, memoranda, speeches, serap- 
books, loose-leaf binders reeording his benefae- 
tions and numerous pamphlets and periodicals. 
The subject of the Negro bulks largest among 
these materials. One serapbook is on the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry which Mr. Rosen- 
wald endowed. His activities on the committee 
on supplies of the Couneil of National Defense 
are recorded, as well as his participation in the 
Municipal Voters’ League and the Chicago 


Crime Commission. 


Prozation of the will of the late Alice M. Dit- 
son, widow of Charles H. Ditsom, musie pub- 
lisher, revealed that she had left her residuary 
estate to Columbia University to establish and 
maintain fellowships in musie and to aid and en- 
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courage musicians. Approximately $80,000 of 
Mrs. Ditson’s $300,000 estate has been set aside 
for gifts to various organizations. The trustees 
of Columbia University have been instructed to 
set aside the remainder as the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund. 

A Grant of $7,490 from the Lotta Crabtree es- 
tate has been given to the Massachusetts State 
College (Amherst) to be used for scholarships 
during the next academic year. 

Aw additional gift of $80,000 for a new li- 
brary at Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) 
has been announced, bringing the total! of the 
fund, which was reported in Schoo. anv So- 
ciety, March 30, to $230,000. It has been esti- 
mated that $350,000 will be needed to build and 
equip the new structure. 

RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

Im observance of the 150th anniversary of 
the death of Benjamin Franklin, an impressive 
and colorful commemorative assembly 
held in the Benjamin Franklin High School 
(Philadelphia) on Wednesday, April 17. Fol- 
lowing the exercises, the upper classmen gath- 
ered at Franklin’s grave at Fifth and Arch 
Streets. A prayer was offered by the Reverend 
E. Felix Kloman, rector of historie Christ 
Chureh, and a wreath was placed on the tomb 
by James S. Hall, representative of the teach- 
ing staff. 

Tae Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, in eoop- 
eration with twenty other Michigan educational 
organizations, held its fifty-fourth annual ses- 


was 


sion at the University of Michigan, April 
25-27. “Education—What Next? was the 


topie diseussed at the general conference on 
Friday morning, April 26. In the afternoon, 
the various groups, such as business education, 
deans and advisers, modern languages and 
musie, held eonferences on problems in their 
respective fields. The theme of the Saturday 
morning conference was announced as “Activi- 
ties and Innovations in Seeondary Edueation.” 


THE National Conuneil for the Social Studies 
of the NEA will transfer its office on June 1 
from Harvard University to the NEA Building 
in Washington, D. C. Wilbur F. Murra, for- 
merly instructor in edueation at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of executive secretary. 


Tae U. 8S. Office of Education cooperated 
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Wiu1aM Cart Pavurz, head of the history and 
political science department, Baldwin-Wallace 
College (Berea, Ohio), died on May 9. He was 
fifty-two years old at the time of his death. 
Joining the college staff in 1916 as an instructor 
in public speaking, he was appointed head of the 
department of history and political science six 
years later. 

Puitip W. MeEsERvE, head of the chemistry 
department, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.), 
was found dead in his parked automobile on May 
10. He was fifty-one years old. After teaching 
at Simmons College (Boston), 1914-16, he went 
to Bowdoin College and was named a full pro- 
fessor in 1928. 

KENNETH JOSEPH SHELDON, associate profes- 
sor of agricultural education, University of Ver- 
mont, and state supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion, died on May 13, five days before his forty- 
ninth birthday. Prior to his appointment at the 
university in 1929, Dr. Sheldon had been prin- 
cipal in a number of high schools in Vermont 
and was state deputy commissioner of education, 
1924-27. 

Grorce W. STEPHENS, dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Washington University (St. Louis), 
died on May 13 while driving his automobile. 
His age was sixty-one years. Dr. Stephens had 
been on the university staff for twenty-one years, 
having taught previously at Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege (Mount Pleasant) and at the University of 
Maine, Orono. 


HENRIETTA PRENTISS, former head of the de- 
partment of speech and dramaties, Hunter Col- 
lege (New York City), died on May 14 at sixty 
years of age. Miss Prentiss became an in- 
structor in zoology in 1908 but in 1915 took 
charge of the speech work at the college. She 
resigned last June in order to give her time to 
work with the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and in aiding European refugees who 
were handicapped by English speech difficulties. 


JoHN GopparD Hart, former secretary of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and an instructor in English for forty years, 
died in Sarasota (Fla.) on May 20. In 1910-11 
he was a member of a joint commission of Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton universities which was 
instrumental in establishing a new system of 
entrance requirements. He had retired in 1936. 
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HONORS, AWARDS 

FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, was awarded 
the Friedsam Medal for 1940 at a dinner ten- 
dered him by the Architectural League of New 
York. This medal is given annually to one who 
has made outstanding contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the arts in the United States. The 
citation for Dr. Keppel read in part “. . . with 
power and wisdom bringing to art and to art- 
ists, to the learning as to the learned, active aid 
and enduring encouragement—wise dispenser of 
great fortune, seeking its greatness in the service 
to art and with practiced hand assuring by that 
service, in its simplicity and directness, an effec- 
tive enhancement of American art.” 


FREDERICK CHARLES IRWIN, who is retiring 
after forty-one years at Wayne University and 
in the Detroit public schools, was guest of honor 
at a dinner, May 25. Dr. Irwin was named head 
of the department of chemistry at the Detroit 
Central High School in 1902. He remained as 
departmental head when the Detroit Junior Col- 
lege, the College of the City of Detroit and 
Wayne University were successively created. 


In order to provide the field of radio with a 
stimulus and incentive to public service anal- 
ogous to the Pulitzer Prizes in the fields of 
journalism and literature, the George Foster 
Peabody Awards have been established by the 
Board of Regents of the University System of 
Georgia. These awards will be given to distin- 
guished Americans as a national recognition for 
meritorious public service through work in radio. 
The awards were set up with the approval and 
cooperation of the National Association of 
Broadeasters. They will be administered by the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A $1,700 scholarship has been presented to 
Voeational Service for Juniors by Finch Junior 
College, New York City. The first award will be 
made for the year 1940-41 to a candidate se- 
lected by the Vocational Service for Juniors and 
approved by the Finch Junior College. The re- 
cipient must be a young woman, graduate of a 
New York City secondary school, whose work 
gives evidence of excellence in specific subjects 
together with a high scholastic rating. Not only 
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tuition for the two-year course in business train- 
ing but a grant of $300 for expenses is covered 
by the award. 


Tue School of Design in Chicago, known in 
Germany as the Bauhaus School, has announced 
that three full-tuition scholarships of $351.50 
each will be awarded for the year 1940-41. One 
will go to a high-school graduate and two are re- 
served for graduates of a liberal arts college and 
of a technological institute. All applicants must 
be under twenty-four years of age. The school 
is located at 247 East Ontario St., Chicago, and 
is under the direction of L. Moholy-Nagy. 


Forty-Five scholarships in education and gov- 
ernment are to be made available to boys and 
girls in rural sections of Georgia under a plan 
prepared jointly by the George B. Whiteside 
Memorial Foundation and the Georgia Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar. Thirty of these 
scholarships will be for girls. The Rosenwald 
Foundation has promised to match the fifteen 
provided by the Knights Templar. The White- 
side Foundation scholarships will be used at the 
West Georgia College (Carrollton), at Emory 
University (Atlanta) and at the University of 
Georgia, Athens. Boys winning the scholarships 
will be allowed to enroll in courses in government 
or science at either of the two universities. The 
winners will be selected competitively each year 
from the best qualified students in the junior 
colleges of Georgia. 


GIFTS, BEQUESTS . 

THE University of Chicago has been given the 
Julius Rosenwald papers by the family of the 
late philanthropist. The collection includes 
correspondence, memoranda, speeches, scrap- 
books, loose-leaf binders recording his benefac- 
tions and numerous pamphlets and periodicals. 
The subject of the Negro bulks largest among 
these materials. One scrapbook is on the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry which Mr. Rosen- 
wald endowed. His activities on the committee 
on supplies of the Council of National Defense 
are recorded, as well as his participation in the 
Municipal Voters’ League and the Chicago 
Crime Commission. 


Prosation of the will of the late Alice M. Dit- 
son, widow of Charles H. Ditson, music pub- 
lisher, revealed that she had left her residuary 
estate to Columbia University to establish and 
maintain fellowships in music and to aid and en- 
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courage musicians. Approximately $80,000 of 
Mrs. Ditson’s $300,000 estate has been set aside 
for gifts to various organizations. The trustees 
of Columbia University have been instructed to 
set aside the remainder as the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund. 

A Grant of $7,400 from the Lotta Crabtree es- 
tate has been given to the Massachusetts State 
College (Amherst) to be used for scholarships 
during the next academic year. 

Aw additional gift of $80,000 for a new li- 
brary at Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) 
has been announced, bringing the total of the 
fund, which was reported in ScHoot anp So- 
ciety, March 30, to $230,000. It has been esti- 
mated that $350,000 will be needed to build and 
equip the new structure. 

RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

In observance of the 150th anniversary of 
the death of Benjamin Franklin, an impressive 
and colorful commemorative assembly was 
held in the Benjamin Franklin High School 
(Philadelphia) on Wednesday, April 17. Fol- 
lowing the exercises, the upper classmen gath- 
ered at Franklin’s grave at Fifth and Arch 
Streets. A prayer was offered by the Reverend 
EK. Felix Kloman, rector of historie Christ 
Church, and a wreath was placed on the tomb 
by James S. Hall, representative of the teach- 
ing staff. 

THE Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, in coop- 
eration with twenty other Michigan educational 
organizations, held its fifty-fourth annual ses- 
sion at the University of Michigan, April 
25-27. “Education—What Next?” was the 
topic discussed at the general conference on 
Friday morning, April 26. In the afternoon, 
the various groups, such as business education, 
deans and advisers, modern languages and 
music, held conferences on problems in their 
respective fields. The theme of the Saturday 
morning conference was announced as “Activi- 
ties and Innovations in Secondary Education.” 


THE National Council for the Social Studies 
of the NEA will transfer its office on June I 
from Harvard University to the NEA Building 
in Washington, D. C. Wilbur F. Murra, for- 
merly instructor in education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of executive secretary. 


THe U. S. Office of Education cooperated 
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with John D. Allison, of the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) High School, in planning the schedule 
for the Washington visit of Mr. Allison’s 
pupils. Two hundred forty pupils were or- 
ganized in four groups. Each group of sixty 
selected a particular phase of the government’s 
activities. The first group was interested in 
foreign relations and for this group the State 
Department acted as host. Officials spoke 
about trade agreements, brought out famous 
documents for perusal and conducted the 
pupils on a tour of the building. The second 
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group was taken under the wing of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Included in its pro- 
gram was a visit to the experimental farms at 
Beltsville, Md. National defense was the con- 
cern of the third group and the Department of 
War and the Navy Department permitted these 
pupils to visit, under guidance, such places as 
the Army Medical Museum, Fort Myer and 
the Naval Air Station. The last group, made 
up of budding young scientists, visited the Bu- 
reau of Standards, the National Academy of 
Sciences and the Weather Bureau. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


WHAT THE CHICAGO TEACHERS 
UNION CONTRIBUTES TO EDU- 
CATION IN CHICAGO 


THE Chicago Teachers Union is an organiza- 
tion of classroom teachers. As an organization 
of classroom teachers, its chief responsibility is 
to further the welfare of the classroom teachers 
and consequently the welfare of public education 
in Chicago. 

The teacher is the pivotal unit in the educative 
process. Given an inspirational teacher—a 
teacher who knows his or her subject-matter, who 
loves boys and girls and who is inspired by the 
creative possibilities of his or her task—boys 
and girls will respond and learn. Given the 
opposite kind of teacher, no mechanical aids will 
stimulate love of learning. It is possible to teach 
without a curriculum, to learn without budgets 
or buildings, but no one has ever found a substi- 
tute for the good teacher. 

It is because the teacher is pivotal that so much 
care must be taken in the selection of teachers. 
Schools are supported in the public interest, and 
teachers need to be protected by security of 
tenure. However, it is not fair that teachers 
should be protected who lack proper qualifica- 
tions or who receive their jobs by political short 
cuts. 

It is because of the union’s conviction that 
education in Chicago rises and falls on the 
preservation of the merit system that so much 
energy is spent fighting infractions of the merit 
system. Specifically, the union supported the 
McCoy suit, which grew out of the McCoy demo- 
tion, and the Loomis and Cook suit which grew 
out of the notorious principals’ examination of 


1936. Having failed in the courts, the union is 
bending every energy to secure an independent 
board of examiners in the 1941 session of the 
legislature. In the meantime, eternal vigilance 
is being exercised to keep down the number of 
temporaries, to check on the number and location 
of political substitutes and to prevent any irregu- 
larities in future examinations. 

In a city as large as Chicago, with the natural 
disintegrating influences of the large city, there 
is no substitute for eternal vigilance in the pro- 
tection of civil service. No one is capable, no 
matter how sincere his motives, of knowing all 
the candidates for a given position. It is because 
this is true that the Chicago Teachers Union is 
anxious to protect the schools and the community 
and, by so doing, to protect the security, present 
and future, of the teacher who lacks political 
influence. 

Teacher morale and our democratic institutions 
are dependent on a successful conclusion to the 
union fight. Some months ago, several of the 
graduates of Chicago Teachers College dropped 
into the office to express their disgust with the 
favoritism which enabled certain select members 
of the graduating class to get physical examina- 
tions about six weeks ahead of the class as a 
whole, and assignments to positions made vacant 
by sabbaticals. In the course of the conversation, 
one of the future teachers remarked that he left 
Normal filled with idealism, only to have it de- 
stroyed by the nepotism which he encountered 
almost at once. Such experiences are bad for 
the schools and bad for society. 

To do a good job a teacher must have reserves 
of energy. One can not be alive and vital in the 
classroom situation, if the mechanics of the sys- 
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tem keep one so busy that there is little oppor- 
tunity to spend time with individual pupils. 

In this instance the size of the city and the 
fact that administration is so far removed from 
actual classroom experience make it imperative 
that the teacher be protected from the pressure 
of the mimeograph. Records are means to ends, 
not ends in themselves, and no amount of testing 
can compensate for friendly intercourse between 
teacher and pupil. 

Teaching demands peculiar qualifications. The 
good teacher reads, lives and experiences. Rou- 
tine often stultifies and kills the qualities which 
make inspirational teaching possible. Routine 
clerical work is the antithesis of the quality which 
makes a good teacher. Perhaps that is why the 
teachers in the French lycées are exempt from 
clerical work altogether. 

It is extremely important that the union main- 
tain its ambition to protect the creative teacher. 
Regimentation is the order of the day, and once 
regimentation is accomplished in the mechanics 
of an institution, regimentation of the spirit is 
not too far away. If we are to be a nation of 
freemen, the teacher above all must be free. In- 
sisting on decent working conditions is equally 
as important in preserving teacher freedom as 
insisting on freedom to teach unafraid of limi- 
tations on academic freedom. The city school, 
if it is to have the kind of influence it should, 
must be an institution which permits the inter- 
play of personalities, not a factory which grinds 
out sausages properly trade-marked. 

The maintenance of the merit system, decent 
working conditions and academic freedom are 
interrelated with society as a whole. Every 
single step forward for better schools and a bet- 
ter city is dependent upon the social conscious- 
ness of the teacher and the alertness of the 
citizenry. It is a truism that sovereignty rests 
in the people; in a democracy we get the kind 
of government we insist upon. Recognizing 
this fact, the union has from the first insisted 
that its members be good citizens in the full im- 
plications of the term. In these efforts the union 
has been partly successful. In the words of 
George Axtelle in the John Dewey Society Year- 
book: 


In Chicago, the union has not only withstood 
retrenchment attacks, but has practically restored 
the schools to predepression standards and has 
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brilliantly opposed one of the most deeply in- 
trenched political machines in the United States. 
Operating in conjunction with other progressive 
forces, it has helped to bring about a realignment 
of political forces which has resulted in the ascen- 
daney of liberal groups in Chicago. 


Proud as we are of this statement, there is 
much yet to be done. The political machine is 
still entrenched in the schools; the independent 
board of examiners is not yet created, and Illi- 
nois still has one of the most backward tax struc- 
tures in the United States. Ours is no easy task! 

Generalizations about democracy are not very 
satisfying. Specifically, the Chicago Teachers 
Union expects to function as a recognized union. 
It expects to negotiate as a matter of right on all 
matters which affect the welfare of its members, 
as individuals and as a group. It insists, and 
will continue to insist, that policy must be formed 
in conjunction with the teachers. It is not, nor 
should it be, the role of the teacher to carry out 
policies which he or she has not had a part in 
forming. As time progresses, it is hoped that 
more and more consideration will be given to 
teachers’ view-points in the formulation of eur- 
ricula, selection of text-books and content of 
subject matter. 

Enlightened administrators will welcome such 
an evolutionary development, for it will make 
them less the target for public reaction, because 
the base of responsibility will be broadened. The 
future will incorporate teacher and administra- 
tor asaunit. Tle day of separate identities will 
end. As this transition takes place, it is to be 
hoped that the gaps between administrative sal- 
ary and teacher salary will be narrowed. The 
great teacher merits compensation equal to that 
of the administrator. 

Frankly, the preservation of our city civiliza- 
tion is dependent upon the development of a 
broader social consciousness. We can not be 
impersonal on matters which affect social wel- 
fare. We dare not take the position that the 
drunk who falls into the gutter is a matter of 
curiosity, not concern. Stated as a truism, secur- 
ing good schools and good government in Chicago 
is possible in proportion to the sense of com- 
munity identification of the citizens of Chicago. 
Robert Lynd, the brilliant co-author of “Mid- 
dletown,” points out that there must be integra- 
tion, a sense of belonging, an identification with 
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the community and its problems, if life is to 
have meaning. The problem we face is specific: 
Is the union a machine operated by a small in- 
group, or does each member feel a responsibility 
in the solution of its problems? 

Dictatorship, the antithesis of democracy, is 
a government which develops from individuals 
who have no roots, who secure their integration 
and escape their loneliness by “heiling” some 
dictator. If we want to escape such a fate, we 
must build a sense of community in the big city. 

We teachers, then, must belong to the PTA, to 
community organizations, to unions, to the politi- 
cal party of our choice. We must plan for and 
work for a community where there is less pov- 
erty and more play, more voluntary cooperation, 
less imposed cooperation, more dependence on 
one another, less on the leader. As Professor 
Merriam so aptly said, “In a democracy sover- 
eignty rests in the people, and leadership should 
be shared,” and “Progress is the mass progress, 
and its benefits should be accessible to all.” 

Teacher education is a continuous process. 
The good teacher never thinks of terminals on 
the road of mental growth. Graduation from 
normal college is not the end, it is the beginning. 
The good teacher learns at the teaching task. 
Each day brings new situations, new opportuni- 
ties for creative activity, for growth. In these 
situations, the initiative rests with the teacher. 
No blueprint can tell one what to do. In facet, 
if one needs a blueprint, one is probably not a 
good teacher. 

The union needs to be the center of the intel- 
lectual development of Chicago teachers. Its 
chief task is teacher education; teacher education 
is adult education; and the essence of adult edu- 
cation is the development of a mind willing to 
hear both sides of an argument. The story is 
told that George Denney conceived of his idea 
of a Town Meeting of the Air when a man on a 
train said, “I never listen to Roosevelt—I don’t 
like him.” Town Meeting, by giving both sides, 
compels the one-tracker to listen to both points 
of view to hear his own. Similarly, the union 
forums present different points of view from the 
traditional ones, and we need to give them hear- 
ing. Such a scientific attitude dispels name- 
calling and bigotry. It compels us to substitute 
arguments for prejudices. No one properly edu- 
cated dismisses an argument by labeling its pro- 








ponent “red” or “Communist,” “Fascist” or “re- 
actionary.” To do so is an admission of the 
inability to meet the argument of the labeled 
one. And labeling is so dangerous. It leads to 
denial of our basic freedom. Denial of freedom 
to a Communist means denial to a socialist, then 
to a labor unionist, then to a New Dealer, then 
to a traditional Democrat and—there is no free- 
dom left. 

Minority persecution is the concomitant of 
name-calling. Persecution of one minority means 
persecution of another. Anti-Semitism is the 
first step toward anti-Catholicism. Witness Ger- 
many. Anti-Catholicism is the first step to Ku 
Klux Klanism. After all, Jew and Catholic and 
Protestant are one on their emphasis, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,” and “All men are 
brethren.” : 

The union must develop the scientific attitude. 
It is not enough to be against anything, be it 
Fascism or nonoral reading. After the forum 
and adult education, the union needs to foster a 
clearing house for reading materials, needs to 
help teachers in their functional groups—elemen- 
tary, high school, vocational and academic—to 
get together in the solution of their common 
problems. For example, the reading broadcasts 
stimulated interest in reading. Unless the stimu- 
lus is transferred to action, the stimulus will only 
deaden sensibilities. Why should not the union 
have a reading clinic? 

Teachers, as John DeBoer says, are people. 
They like to get together, to talk, to dream; they 
need to live, to experience. The Chicago Teach- 
ers Union is the agency in which and through 
which teachers practise their ideals. If the 
union can grow, if differences can be settled 
amicably, if people can differ without having 
their motives questioned, then and then only will 
we be in a position to take the next step as func- 
tional leaders in the community. It is what we 
are in our immediate environment, not what we 
would be in some Utopia, which counts. The 
autocrat in the classroom is never less in another 
situation. 

Some day it may be possible to have our own 
continuing teacher-training unit in conjunction 
with some university, a unit which will combine 
contacts and laboratory. In the contacts, inter- 
esting and experienced persons from the world 
at large will live with teachers. Experiences 
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will be shared; ideas, exchanged. In the labora- 
tory of the world community, teachers will share 
experience with miners and actors, farmers and 
factory hands. As a result, there will be less 
teaching and more learning together. 

After all, who knows enough these days to be 
arbitrary? 

Kermit Esy 
CHICAGO TEACHERS UNION 


TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 


THE past twenty-five or thirty years have seen 
some marked changes in the American way of 
living. One of the most significant has been 
the shift of our population from rural to urban 
districts. Only as recently as 1890 the rural 
population, that is, the people living in the 
country and in villages and towns of less than 
2,500, constituted about 65 per cent. of our 
total population, as compared with 35 per cent. 
in cities. By 1900 the urban population had 
increased to 40 per cent. of the total. In 1910 
the proportions were 45.8 per cent. urban and 
54.2 per cent. rural; but sometime during the 
following decade the urban passed the rural 
population, the census of 1920 for the first time 
showing that more than half the total was 
urban, the pereentages being 51 per cent. urban 
and 49 per cent. rural. In 1930 the census gave 
56 per cent. urban and 44 per cent. rural. This 
shift of population from country to city has 
contributed largely to the changing cultural 
conditions witnessed in the last decade. 

Not only has the population shift been signifi- 
cant, but with better transportation facilities, 
radios and many other improvements, the city 
has been brought to the country. This change 
has been responsible for a cultural upheaval 
which has penetrated the very vitals of our 
living. 

Family life has changed. Many of us remem- 
ber the days when children at an early age were 
taught to assume responsibilities in the home. 
It was taken for granted that every member of 
the family had specific duties. Before going to 
school in the morning the boys and girls had 
chores to do. There were no school busses to 
stop at the front door; the children walked, re- 
gardless of tlie season of the year. Some of us 
of the “Little Red School House” era, who 
hurried to school on zero mornings to start a 
wood fire in the one-room building, might well 
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have sung a song of a “Fire for the Teacher” 
rather than “An Apple for the Teacher.” In- 
stead of a warm lunch in the school cafeteria, a 
lunch basket was packed at home and carried 
to school. After school, there were always more 
chores and odd jobs. Our playtime was during 
school recess and on the occasional holiday, or 
perhaps on Saturdays. 

Family life was an institution. Evenings were 
spent “getting” lessons for the next day. Parents 
were strict in seeing that home work was pre- 
pared before stories were read. Reading a story 
was a delight and a privilege—something to look 
forward to. There were no dancing classes, radio 
programs or movies. Sunday was a day of 
rest. The best clothes were worn. Every one 
went to church, and the religious principles of 
the family were strictly respected. Problems 
of discipline were well taken care of in the 
home; if a matter of discipline came up in 
school, it was dealt with in the style of those 
rugged days, and there was always the uneasy 
anticipitation of what would happen if the 
family heard of it. 

Teachers occupied a place of respect and es- 
teem in community life. They made the best of 
poor equipment and small salaries. During the 
last quarter of a century many of the old ideas 
of education have given way to new ideologies. 
Edueation has changed with our manner of liv- 
ing and thinking. 

I am not advocating a return to the “good old 
days,” for children to-day are far healthier, hap- 
pier and more widely informed about a vastly 
larger world than we were. I am inclined to 
think, however, that in many eases they lack the 
solidity of character and sense of responsibility 
which we had at their age. 

Be that as it may, our jobs as teachers are 
concerned with the product of this changed 
mode of living in a changed environment. Many 
of the responsibilities which were once shared 
in the home and the new problems created by 
social change must be met in our schools. The 
question of pupil-teacher relationship has di- 
rect bearing on these adjustments. ' To-day the 
teacher must be able to combine knowledge of 
subject material with a thorough understand- 
ing of each student. Human beings whether 
young or old are individuals. No two react the 
same at any time. A good physician makes a 
complete case study before prescribing for his 
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patients. The teacher must do the same for his 
students. A data sheet on each pupil not only 


proves valuable while the child is in a certain 
grade, but is also of great interest in later 
years as a test of the teacher’s ability to judge 
the child’s development. It would be interest- 
ing to know what some of our teachers prophe- 
sied for us. 

The teacher should know the family back- 
ground of his students. This is often difficult, 
especially in large classes and in city schools 
where pupils represent a wide distribution. 
However, it is surprising how much informa- 
tion can be gathered on environmental condi- 
tions, if the confidence of the pupil is won on 
first acquaintance. Certainly heredity is im- 
portant as well as environment in the child’s 
development. In our American school system 
there is the wide racial representation inevitable 
in a democracy. We take children from homes 
with a variety of racial backgrounds, pour them 
into a classroom, stir them up with the same 
scholastic ladle, and expect the same results. 
It is too much to expect. Patience, understand- 
ing and a sense of responsibility on the part of 
the teacher are indispensable, if he is to mold 
people of different racial groups and social 
backgrounds into a solid democracy of respon- 
sible citizenship. 

Poor health often influences scholastic work. 
Students in the grades, in high school and even 
in college have frequently been stamped as 
backward when they were actually suffering 
from a physical handicap or need. A student 
once came to talk over his scholastic problems 
with me, but he seemed to withhold information, 
and it was difficult to determine why he was not 
doing better work. As I questioned him further, 
he frankly said that in the past year he had 
seen many more supper times than suppers. 
Another boy whose academic work was called in 
question revealed that he was not only working 
his way through college but was helping to take 
care of a widowed mother by being a paid 
donor for blood transfusions. 

The economic position of the family often 
affects the student. ‘For the last ten years the 
depression has been reaching into American 
family life. Perhaps the family is on relief, 


and the problem of making a living is upper- 
most in the minds of parents and children. This 
is bound to be reflected in the schoolroom. Nine 
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out of ten college students to-day came to col- 
lege to prepare for a job. Their parents sent 
them for the same reason. This was not the 
case a few years back when college students 
were a privileged group and the necessity for a 
job less acute. It is the teacher’s part to 
watch for special abilities and aptitudes, or the 
lack of them, and then to guide skilfully in the 
right direction. Students making a failure in 
college would have been far happier if, after 
graduating from high school, they had been 
guided into a trade school or a job. 

Another phase of home iife which reflects 
itself in the school and must be understood by 
the teacher is what may be called the “broken 
family.” This may be caused by divorce, by the 
fact that both parents must work or by some 
other factor which tends to upset the normal 
family life and affect the nervous and mental 
attitudes of the children. In these broken 
homes we find more “problem children.” The 
incidence of delinquency is higher than normal 
among the sons of divorced parents. Fre- 
quently the children of divorced parents lose all 
belief in marriage. A young woman in her 
senior year in college, whose parents were di- 
voreed, came to talk over this problem with me. 
She was very much in love with a young man 
who had proposed marriage. She raised the 
question as to whether or not she would find 
happiness in the step she contemplated or if it 
would end in divorcee. Many universities effec- 
tively meet this problem by an early discovery 
of the children of divorced parents. If the 
addresses of parents differ on the dean’s office 
card, the student is carefully watched. Some 
colleges immediately send students in this cate- 
gory to the school psychiatrist. If divorce is a 
problem for the college, it must also be present 
in the grades and high schools. An under- 
standing teacher can do much to help. 

Children from families with social aspira- 
tions often present serious problems in school. 
With father and mother absent much of the 
time, the boys and girls, placed under the care 
of a nurse or maid, have been accustomed to 
lax discipline in the home and resent the de- 
mands made upon them in school. 

Religious training is of real importance to 
children and the teacher should aid and encour- 
age them to build their early religious beliefs 
into a living philosophy. Sound religious con- 
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victions will go far in helping this generation 
to face the problems of an unsettled world. 
Habits formed by early religious training are 
certain to express themselves through school and 
in later life. 

In these days of overcrowded classrooms and 
limited budgets, it is a problem to find time to 
give each pupil individual attention, but as 
teachers we can not ignore the importance of 
this challenge. To learn the full names of the 
three hundred and fifty students in my freshman 
courses, as well as the ninety in my advanced 
courses, I prepare a seating chart for use on my 
classroom desk. This chart includes the home 
address of each student, so that when I call on 
John Jones from some little hamlet with a 
small high school, I know his reaction will be 
different from that of the boy who comes from 
a large city high school. My office file gives the 
student’s psychological and reading-test score, 
so that I keep an especially watchful eye on 
those with low ratings. While these scores are 
not always infallible, they are indications of 
what one may expect. During the semester 
two or three conferences are arranged with 
each student when I check over the general 
condition of his work and make notes on his 
card. I also make it clear early in the semes- 
ter that I am available to any student at any 
time for conference, and as a result many and 
varied problems are brought to me. Time and 
again I tell my students that I will do anything 
for them except lend them money. (A school 
teacher never has that.) 

As administrative assistant to the dean of the 
college of liberal arts, I have about 2,000 con- 
ferences a year with liberal arts students who 
are in difficulty with their scholastic work. Of 
necessity I have had to create ways and means 
of helping large numbers in the small amount of 
time available. My first principle has always 
been to treat all students as individuals, never 
attempting to classify them into case groups or 
make them fit into various pigeonholes. 

The most common cause of scholastic failure, 
despite the required mental ability, is poor 
study procedure. It is unfortunate, but true 
that at least half of our freshmen do not know, 
how to study. Their secondary work in many 
cases did not necessitate real effort; hence they 
acquired the habit of superficial work. When 
they are confronted with more difficult college 
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assignments requiring long, hard hours of con- 
centration, they become lost. A certain number 
will adjust themselves to the new requirements 
after a while without assistance. The danger 
is that, before the adjustment is made, they will 
get so far behind that they can not catch step 
with the class. Then they become discouraged, 
lose interest in their work and eventually leave 
college as scholastic failures. There is no rea- 
son for such a situation to develop. One of my 
responsibilities is to discuss “how to study” 
techniques with students and to make certain 
that the fundamentals are understood and 
practiced by them. 

A second factor contributing to scholastic fail- 
ure is poorly planned expenditure of time. There 
are, after all, just so many hours in a week. 
Certain of these are necessary for eating and 
sleeping. In the case of self-supporting students 
other hours are taken up by jobs. The remainder 
must be allocated to study, recreation and all 
other activities. Students whose study habits are 
not properly formed, are likely to be the most 
careless with their time. For this reason I urge 
all students, especially freshmen, to make a time- 
budget and, more important, to follow it. 

A third factor frequently encountered is lack 
of motivation. A student who really knows why 
he came to college will eagerly follow advice on 
improved study procedures, time-budgets, and 
so forth. Lacking this important drive, he is 
uncertain of his vocational choice and fails to 
see a direct connection between curricular en- 
deavors and the future. My chief responsibil- 
ity is to become aware of any such case early 
in the semester and attempt to analyze and 
treat the problem in the best way possible. 

When students are just “plain lazy” and fail 
to respond to any stimulation of rivalry, appeal 
to pride or other means of arousing interest, 
they should be eliminated from the student 
body. Such students lower the morale and 
jeopardize the standards of an _ institution. 
This action should be taken, however, only 
after a thorough case study has been made to 
be sure that no health problem is involved. 

We use several methods to discover students 
who are heading for trouble before it is too 
late. Students admitted to the university on 
scholastic probation are called to the office 
during the first two weeks of classes and asked 
how their work is progressing. Their schedules 
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are checked for subject weakness, and each stu- 
dent is asked a number of questions about scho- 
lastic and campus adjustments. We urge all 
other students to call in at the office frequently 
so that we may watch their progress and catch 
problem indications before they develop into 
real problems. Early in the semester, the grad- 
uate residents and student deans in the various 
living centers furnish us with the names of the 
students who are experiencing difficulty in one 
or more of their courses. This early report en- 
ables us to do much more than was possible 
when the mid-semester ratings were our first in- 
dication of scholastic difficulty. After we have 
had a conference with the student and have dis- 
covered his problem, we contact the professor 
of the “trouble subject,” thus bringing student 
and professor together, the two persons most 
capable of finding the solution. We then ask 
the student to report back to us. In the mean- 
time we seek the professor’s viewpoint, so that 
we have all the facts in hand. It is encour- 
aging that many of these problems are “ironed 
out” before we receive the mid-semester rat- 
ings. These mid-semester reports are furnished 
by the professor with detailed information on 
the students who are not doing satisfactory 
work. Our method of procedure with these 
students is much the same as with the earlier 
group. 

When the unsatisfactory scholastic records 
are reviewed by the dean’s committee at the end 
of the first semester each year, about 150 fresh- 
men and sophomores, whom the committee feels 
with ‘proper guidance may be saved from 
further academic failure, are allowed to register 
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on probation. During the second semester these 
students report to me for scheduled conferences, 
at which time we talk over study habits, outside 
activities and other factors which may or may 
not influence their scholastic records. At the 
end of the semester, I have complete case studies 
to present to the dean’s committee and can usu- 
ally predict the student’s chances of success 
during the remainder of his college career. It is 
of interest that a high percentage of these stu- 
dents make good scholastically and have no 
further difficulty. In spite of the fact that the 
modern freshman likes to regard himself an 
“independent” thinker and manager of his time, 
in this relationship is revealed the student’s 
recognition of his need and his willingness to 
be helped. My finest compensation is in seeing 
a student incorporate in his own life the prin- 
ciples which I have endeavored to get across to 
him. The letters received from students the 
first few years after they graduate carry a note 
of appreciation which is unmistakable—they 
have then learned that there is a definite corre- 
lation between college and their work at hand. 

In these days when our social set-up is so 
intricate, education must be more than classroom 
instruction. The student must realize, to be 
sure, that there are values in the mere mastery 
of his subjects, but he must also realize that the 
purpose of his study of mankind in the past is 
that he may better understand mankind in the 
present, take his place in the great game of 
life and make his contribution to it by intelli- 
gent, courageous living. 

Eric H. Fatigue 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARIAN—A PRE- 
LIMINARY NOTE AND VINDICATION 


AMERICAN librarians are a body of men and 
women filled with enthusiastic devotion to their 
work, gifted with an understanding of life and 
its problems, both intelligent and imaginative 
and possessing a comprehensive knowledge of 
the world of books not equaled by any other 
group of literati. 

As a body, the library profession is, I think, 
more truly democratic than any other, its mem- 





bers, be they assistants or heads of libraries, 
meeting on equal ground in their organization, 
the American Library Association. There is not 
in America, as in England, a special Library 
Assistants’ Association. And this democratic 
spirit pervades American libraries as a whole. 
Nor are there separate schools for adminis- 
trators and experts. The library schools do not 
train experts, they educate librarians. Of 
course, students will specialize. And such 
specialization begins, or at least should begin 
in college, for most library schools no longer 
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admit candidates with less than a college educa- 
tion. Of course there is a certain amount of 
technical training in the eurriculum of the 
schools, for the work of the librarian, as that 
of the architect or the surgeon, is based on a 
carefully worked-out and formulated technique. 
But what the schools give, after the elementary 
study of the technical rules, is their application 
to various classes of literature. 

While candidates for library positions in cata- 
loguing, classification and other inside work of 
a library can step right into their chosen field 
after graduation, it is different with those who 
choose administration. They must have not 
merely the school’s instruction in other branches 
of library service, but actual experience, so that 
they may discuss problems with their colleagues 
on an equal basis and not have to depend on the 
judgment: of their assistants. Those that aspire 
to leading positions, as heads of large and com- 
plicated institutions, must have a more definite 
preparation—some apprenticeship years as as- 
sistants to experieneed leaders. 

This being true of graduates of library 
schools, it is more so of others who, after years 
in other lines, seek entrance into the library 
profession. In the past, many such outsiders 
have rendered valuable service in the field and 
some are counted among its leaders. Now, how- 
ever, the profession is solidified to such an extent 
that it can fill even the highest places of leader- 
ship from its own ranks. I would not discour- 
age any one feeling that in the library field he 
would find the best outlet for his interests, his 
sympathies and his capacities from taking up 
the work of library service, but he should be 
willing to spend at least one year at an acered- 
ited library school. 

AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON 

MOBILE, ALA. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS?—YES! 

I HAVE just read Professor George A. Coe’s 
exposition on “Shall the State Teach Religion?” 
in ScHoot anpD Socrety, February 3. I have 
never seen a more scholarly and comprehensive 
analysis of the subject. Professor Coe is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon the good work 
he has done in presenting a background for a 
study of the merits of the ease. I am sure, how- 
ever, that it is in common with many other 
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educators, as well as hosts of laymen and repre- 
sentatives of the clergy of all denominations, 
that I entirely disagree with his conclusion that 
the schools should do exactly nothing in the way 
of religious education. 

If I have had access to a fair sampling of a 
cross section of the thinking people of all classes, 
and I believe I have, then I am convinced that 
at least 90 per cent. of those who have taken time 
to analyze our social problems attribute our 
juvenile delinquency and high rate of criminality 
to the lack of a religious “undergirding” of the 
moral and ethical codes. Public authority, like 
Pilate, has “washed its hands” of the whole mat- 
ter because of opposition from the “sectarian- 
ists.” The harvest that we are seeing reaped is 
viewed by these thinking people as the natural 
yield of three generations of children for whom 
society failed to guarantee a foundation in the 
fundamental concepts of a God-directed universe. 
Edueation of the young must instil a reverence 
for deity and the moral and spiritual law, or the 
civilization that neglects the duty must perish. 
At least, so far as I can interpret history, this 
has been the universal story of mankind. God- 
less homes are certainly multiplying at an alarm- 
ing pace. A superficial canvas of the situation 
in our own school community indicates that not 
more than 60 to 65 per cent. of the children of 
school age ever receive religious education of 
any kind. 

When we look at education in its broadest 
sense and realize that it is nothing more nor 
less than the passing on of that which is best and 
most essential in the civilization of any genera- 
tion to the generation that is to follow it, we ean 
but view with the gravest concern any society 
that fails to transmit the basie fundamentals of 
its religious and spiritual culture through some 
agency to a considerable proportion of its on- 
coming citizens. I should agree with Professor 
Coe that, if the churches could be depended upon 
to reach 100 per cent. of our children and supply 
them with religious education, even if they could 
not be depended upon to do as thorough a job as 
the publie schools might do, it would be just as 
well to leave the whole job up to them and 
depend upon the public to bring the necessary 
pressure to assure at least that they did it in 
an acceptable way. 

A few days ago I came across an open letter 
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in the Duluth News-Tribune. It was merely 
signed, “A Student,” but I believe it is well 
worth passing on as pertinent at this point in 
what I have to say: 


The London Times, England’s most influential 
daily, recently carried the following editorial: 

The common argument that, while the provisions 
and supervision of ‘‘education’’ must be the busi- 
ness of the state, ‘‘religious instruction’’ must be 
considered as altogether the affair of the churches, 
is not only worthless but mischievous. It is mis- 
chievous because it encourages the fallacy that 
essential education can be completed by secular 
education alone, and that the teaching of religion 
is merely a kind of optional supplement. The truth 
is, of course, that religion must form the very basis 
of any education worth the name, and that edu- 
cation with religion omitted is not really education 
at all. 

This same conviction is shared by all American 
thinkers who see the ‘‘ Youth Congress’’ and the 
army of juvenile criminals as logical products of 
an education that is without a philosophy of life. 
A mere secularist ‘‘stuffing’’ of young minds with 
no sanction higher than that of expediency, and no 
goal other than individualism can not help being 
partial towards the destructive and empty atheism 
that only totalitarianism can fill. The brotherhood 
of men because of the Fatherhood of God—that is 
the fundamental educational concept of America. 
And this ‘‘balanced diet’’ is being withheld from 
our children, who are being fed with a stew of 
pragmatism, which is not really education at all, 
but which is essentially totalitarian. Why ‘‘ wait 
and see’’? We are not all ostriches. State mo- 
nopoly of irreligious education? Yes, that is our 
system in practice. We encourage no other system. 


<I am not advocating that the public schools 
should take any of the responsibility for religious 
teaching away from the churches#If they make 
good church members in terms of the tenets of 
their own individual denominations, they will 
have a task sufficiently great to challenge their 
best efforts. I say this in spite of the fact that 
T believe we could get along just as well with a 
tenth as many denominations as we have. In 
fact, I sometimes wonder if Christ wouldn’t re- 
duce “Christendom” to a “common denominator” 
if He had His way in the matter. The Christian, 
Jew and Mohammedan worship the same God— 
and it is probably true that the American Indian 
in his primitive state did likewise, even though 
he had Him pictured as an ever-present, all- 
invading spirit rather than a gray-whiskered old 
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man with a skin as white as an Anglo-Saxon’s 
or as dark as an Ethiopian’s. 

When I was superintendent of the public 
schools of Wrangell, Alaska, from 1924-1926, I 
introduced religious education for high-school 
credit. The classes met at the respective churches 
and were taught by teachers selected by the 
respective clergy and approved by me. I pre- 
sume this is the type of thing Professor Coe calls 
the “Colorado plan,” although I had never heard 
of the system at that time. It worked well in 
Wrangell. After voluntary election by the stu- 
dents had made up the various denominational 
groups, the Salvation Army made a bid for those 
who had not shown an interest in “signing up” 
for the “course,” and all but one of these went 
into their class. The success of this plan of re- 
ligious education depends almost entirely upon a 
100-per cent. cooperation from the community’s 
churches, and I have subsequently found that 
this is often impossible to get. 

In carefully studying Professor Coe’s disser- 
tation, I had the feeling that by the time he got 
to his last, short paragraph, with the exception 
of two or three thinly veiled hints to the contrary, 
he had built up a very strong case for some kind 
of religious education in the schools—and then 
in two sentences making up his closing para- 
graph he questioned the validity of his ease. 
Probably his strongest hint as to what his final 
conclusion (I am sure it was a surprise to many 
readers) would be is this sentence, “At the heart 
of their proposal is willingness to have ecclesias- 
tical control of state-teaching of religion.” It 
occurs to me that if Professor Coe had given a 
thought to the possibility of joint ecclesiastical 
control (control by an interdenominational com- 
mittee made up of the leaders of all faiths), his 
concluding paragraph or paragraphs might have 
been something constructive and epoch-making. 

For a number of years past I have made it a 
point to discuss the possibility of introducing 
basic religious instruction into the publie schools 
in cooperation with Catholic priests, Protestant 
ministers and Jews of my acquaintance. Almost 
without exception they have considered the in- 
struction both desirable and practicable. They 
have all assured me that their particular group 
would welcome some such plan as I proposed; 
although many of them doubted that the other 
fellow would be willing. It seems to me that 
Professor Coe has also discovered this willingness 
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to cooperate in such a plan, even though he did 
not recognize it as such when he said: “... the 
various faiths have here attained a unique degree 
of tolerance of one another, even cooperation.” 
This very tolerance is the thing that should make 
possible a return to the practice of the educa- 
tional concepts so revered by our founders. 

In the beginning “God” was the central 
theme around which all public education in the 
United States was built. To teach the rising 
generation reverence for deity and to inculcate 
habits embodying the highest moral standards 
into their very lives was the primary objective 
in education as established by our early fore- 
bears. Since that time clergymen of all sects 
and denominations have allowed the nonessential 
differences in their beliefs to loom so large that 
it has eventually shut out almost the whole light 
that religion should radiate throughout the entire 
process of education, thus preventing religious 
instruction from reaching our children in con- 
nection with the process of extensive education 
in every other field of knowledge. Then, on the 
other hand, Christian and Jew wage a bitter 
contest over the greatest figure in history with 
whose philosophy both completely agree. No 
one among the founders could have conceived of 
divoreing religion from the schools. 

The term “sectarian tenets” has come to be as 
insurmountable a barrier as was the Great Wall 
of China to the ancient barbarian hordes who for 
centuries pressed against it. What a tragedy 
that those professing the greatest interest in our 
spiritual welfare should continue to quarrel 
among themselves while the greatest civilization 
of all time drifts aimlessly on the rocks of moral 
and spiritual apathy! As it was the church that 
took the lead in divoreing spiritual education 
from the curriculum of the public schools, so, 
it seems to me, it must be the clergy who must 
make the first move to restore it to its rightful 
place. 

What I am suggesting is not a difficult task— 
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it involves nothing more complicated than to 
come to common agreement as to what should be 
included in the simple category of sectarian 
tenets. Why can not the clergy of all denomina- 
tions get together around a table and agree upon 
what may be taught in the public schools as 
nonsectarian and then appoint a committee from 
their respective memberships to compile and 
edit something that can be used as text-books in 
various levels of the public-school eurriculum 
without further interpretation by the teacher, if 
they still fear lay interpretation. Such a move 
would give the spiritual at least a respectable 
place in the lives and thought of our young 
people and bring the teachings of the greatest 
moral leaders of history where we may not be 
either afraid or ashamed to profess, study or 
discuss that which is spiritual. At the present 
time we have banned the most uplifting educa- 
tional material that we have access to and have 
placed it in the same category with obscene and 
radical literature that we exclude for other 
reasons. The point is that at the present we are 
encouraging our students to look upon religious 
writings as of not sufficient value to be recog- 
nized as worthy of a place in our educational 
scheme. 

In almost every state in our Union the only 
barrier that stands in the way of bringing re- 
ligion into the schools is the disagreement on 
the part of the ministry of the various denomina- 
tions as to what should be excluded as sectarian, 
with the result that all has been automatically 
excluded~<If the clergy of all denominations 
should come to some agreement, as I have sug- 
gested, there is no question in my mind but that 
state boards of education, state legislatures and 
school administrators throughout the entire coun- 
try would gladly make immediate provision to 
restore religious instruction to its rightful place 
as a vital element in a well-rounded curriculum: 

C. E. Haair 

BIWABIK, MINN. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGIES 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Report. By Executive 
SECRETARY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION BoarD. x+114 pp. New York. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Massachusetts as a 


Public Responsibility. By MAssACHUSETTS 
CuILp CounciL. xii+196 pp. Boston. $.50. 


The Outlook for Higher Education. By JoHN 
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Dae Russet, editor. x+256 pp. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

The Teacher’s Dependency Load. By THERESA 
P. Pyte. xii+110 pp. New York: Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications. $1.60. 


Constructional Activities of Adult Males. By 
W. Virem Nestrick. vi+136 pp. New 
York: Teachers College Bureau of Publica- 
tions. $1.60. 


The Agrarian Revival. By Russett Lor. 
vii+236 pp. New York: American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Edueation. $1.50. 


Guidance in Public Secondary Schools. By 
ArTHUR E. TRAXLER, editor. xxv +329 pp. 
New York: Educational Records Bureau. 


MAN’S COMPREHENSIONS and controls of his 
environments (natural and human) can profit- 
ably be distinguished as of four orders or levels 
beyond the animal-like instinctive—that is, cul- 
tural controls in the sociological sense. The first 
is the elemental sense-based practical-arts level; 
the second, practical philosophies or beliefs 
interpreting complex phenomena, products of 
imaginative and reflective thinking; the third, 
that of the reliable or tested knowledges called 
sciences in their comprehending stages; and the 
fourth, the applications of findings from the sci- 
ences to improvements and expansions of prac- 
tical-arts processes or technologies. 


These stages can be clearly discerned in the: 


histories of navigation, animal breeding, steel- 
making, preventions of bacterial diseases, soil 
fertilization and other now largely technological 
processes. But in many other areas of human 
controls of natural and social environments only 
slight progress has yet been made beyond the 
first two stages—as, for example, in weather 
forecasting, controls of virus diseases, distribu- 
tions of economic goods and direction of emo- 
tional processes within large societies. 

Education of children and youth towards 
optimum adult participations in -civilized so- 
cieties now exhibits numerous strivings towards 
partial emergence from the first two to the third 
and fourth stages. 

Every organized type of education must, ob- 
viously, operate through various kinds of ma- 


chineries. These machineries, like the machin- 


eries of soil tillage, steelmaking, clothmaking 
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and food preserving, were once the trial-and- 
error evolved and custom-conserved instrumen- 
talities of practical-arts pursuits. But in our 
day it is especially these educative machineries 
which tend to become science-based technological 
instrumentalities. 

The seven books grouped together above are 
all very real exhibits of those technological ten- 
dencies. Each reports a more or less advanced 
stage reached in the purposive and, as far as 
practicable, science-based evolution of adminis- 
trative mechanisms for the support and operation 
of a particular area of very modern education. 
Each, too, represents degrees of complexity and 
intensive specialization which forcefully and in 
some cases appallingly remind the lay reader of 
the bewildering, portentous, technological evolu- 
tions earlier reached in fields of productive work 
based on the physical and biological sciences. 


THE CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
Report discusses a year’s operations devoted 
“chiefly to appraisal and review.” Examinations 
are becoming steadily more technical and “tech- 
nicians trained in measurement are now re- 
quired.” The board added a research secretary 
to its staff in 1930 and, more recently, a con- 
sultant examiner. Aptitude testing for the gui- 
dance of students is being developed. In 1939 
the board’s examinations were taken by over 
40,000 candidates. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, as a field of social 
technology, has produced in recent years a range 
of researches, reports and philosophical articles 
exceeded in sociological fields probably only by 
those devoted to the field of family relations. 
And in no other state or country have the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency been studied—and 
in part solved—more scientifically than in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The present volume, compiled from many 
sources, is subtitled “An Examination into the 
Present Methods of Dealing with Child Be- 
havior, Its Legal Background and Indicated 
Steps for Greater Adequacy.” 


THE OUTLOOK FOR HIGHER EDUCATON contains 
some eighteen papers prepared for the 1939 
Institute of Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions. More than a third of the papers 
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deal with problems of finance—support and 
endowments. The many and confusing effects 
of the depression on student enrolments and 
intellectual demands are examined by four 
speakers. 


Dr. Py.e’s stupy, a doctor’s dissertation, em- 
ploys methods of statistical sampling, applied 
to a complex field of public service. It attempts 
to shed light, as the cover announcement states, 
on not only the economic, but also certain “social 
and psychological factors involved in the teach- 
er’s dependency load.” Data from four different 
classes of teachers—single women, single men, 
married women, married men—are given sepa- 
rate classifications. 

Studies of this sort are valuable as partial 
contributions to the more complete interpreta- 
tions which may be expected to serve as bases 
of policy-making. “The teacher” is still very 
much of an abstraction, however. Some are of 
high ability and preparation, some of low. Some 
are doing very much specialized work, some very 
general. Some are young, some mature. In 
most fields of work comparable with those of 
teachers—law, medicine, preaching, engineering 
—young workers earn much less than mature 
workers, ungifted less than gifted, the special- 
ized more-than the unspecialized. As in so many 
other current economic discussions of incomes, 
there persist in this study certain implications 
that the ancient principles of “supply and de- 
mand” can somehow be magically superseded. 


Dr. NESTRICK’s STUDY is also a doctor’s dis- 
sertation. On the assumptions that leisure time 
for to-day’s adults steadily increases, that much 
of such leisure time could and should be devoted 
to “hobbies” with wholesome effects, that among 
such hobbies “constructional activities” might 
well oceupy prominent places, the writer seeks 
to assemble some reliable knowledge, by sam- 
pling statistical processes, as to the varied con- 
structional leisure-time activities now followed 
as hobbies by a randomly selected number of 
adult males in a given district. 

Since many critical educators as well as a 
large majority of intelligent laymen are as yet 
far from agreed as to what should be the con- 
trolling purposes or objectives of manual arts 
(or industrial arts for boys) in elementary and 
secondary schools, it is to be hoped that further 
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studies like Dr. Nestrick’s will help to clarify 
what is now an unsatisfactory area of school 
objectives. 


THE AGRARIAN REVIVAL is not, as might be in- 
ferred even from its subtitle, “A Study of Agri- 
cultural Extension,” so much a study of agricul- 
ture as it is rather “an account of action-teach- 
ing in the open country of the United States,” 
as stated in the Foreword. 

In contrast with much of the romantic propa- 
gandizings everywhere promoted now by Amer- 
ican educators—and not least by agricultural 
extension teachers themselves—this is a curious, 
and in many ways a singularly wise book. That 
wisdom can not, however, be even sampled 
within the limits of a short review. That such 
a book now appears among the publications of 
the American Association for Adult Education 
is a eredit to that organization. 


Procress towards technologies of education 
will eventually require much of carefully organ- 
ized and dispassionately interpreted experimen- 
tation. 

The book edited by Dr. Traxler is a good ex- 
ample of such needed experimental ventures into 
complex fields. It is subtitled “A Report of the 
Publie School Demonstration Project in Educa- 
tional Guidance.” This “project” was carried on 
in seven high schools of widely distributed cen- 
ters, aided by a three-year grant from the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

Much emphasis seems to have been laid on 
paralleling the activities of the experiments with 
the keeping of accurate and cumulative records 
of tests and of data on the development of the 
guided personnel. 

Dr. Wood, director of the Educational Records 
Bureau, infers in his foreword to the book, 
among other things, that “The experience of this 
project confirms the already widely accepted 
view that the traditional academic curriculum is 
too narrow to care for the educational needs of 
all the pupils now in secondary schools.” No 
serious student will dispute that. But have we 
yet produced anywhere in this country a realistic 
philosophy (body of beliefs) as to what such an 
adequate curriculum should or could be? 


Davin SNEDDEN 
PaLo ALTO, CALIF. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 

At the opening session of the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the American Council on Edu- 
cation in Washington, D. C., May 3, George F. 
Zook, president of the council, delivered his an- 
nual report. More than 300 delegates attended 
from 31 states representing colleges and univer- 
sities, public and private schools and national 
edueational organizations. 

President Zook reported that during the past 
year the council’s membership had increased 
from 456 institutions and organizations to 494. 
New grants were made to the council by edu- 
cational foundations totaling more than $950,- 
000, including $95,000 for general support of the 
council during the two-year period beginning 
July 1, 1940. In summarizing the activities of 
the various committees and research service proj- 
ects, Dr. Zook said: 


The Council, unlike many parents in these days 
of declining birth rates, has in its major projects 
a large brood of healthy children. We can, of 
course, be proud of these offspring for many of 
them have grown large and strong. Indeed some 
of them now have bigger bank accounts and are 
better publicized than their parent, which is per- 
haps as it should be. In the achievements of his 
children a wise parent frequently finds his own 
best fulfillment. 


The president’s report closed with a discussion 
of a number of important problems which face 
the council and all American education. These 
ineluded: coordination of accrediting activities; 
clarification of the objective of professional edu- 
cation in law, medicine, dentistry and engineer- 
ing; investigation of the place of religion in edu- 
cation, and preparation of materials for schools 
and colleges dealing with the international situ- 
ation and its possible effects on education. With 
respect to education and war, Dr. Zook said: 


The failure to realize the possible effects of war 
on schools and colleges both prior to and after our 
entrance into the last World War was one of our 
most fundamental mistakes. With that experience 
vividly before us and in the face of the present 
international situation it seems only proper that the 
Council should take appropriate precautionary mea- 
Especially is thus true when it is remem- 


sures, 





bered that the American Council on Education was 
born out of the exigencies of the last World War. 
In the words of our constitution: ‘‘The Council was 
organized to meet national needs in time of war and 
will always seek to render patriotic service. It will 
also encourage international cooperation in educa- 
tional matters ...’’ If it proves possible for the 
Council to go forward with a fourfold program— 
preparing a statement of the relations of education 
to the government in a period of international 
emergency; studying the effects of the last World 
War on American education; facilitating the dis- 
tribution to and use of materials by teachers re- 
garding international problems and America’s place 
in the world scene; and withal continuing to make 
such contribution as it can to international intellec- 
tual cooperation—the Council will have done much 
‘to render patriotic service’’ in this period of in- 
ternational emergency. 

Following the annual report, four major coun- 
cil projects presented summaries of their current 
activities in conference sections and gave the 
members opportunities for informal discussion. 
The American Youth Commission, the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, the Cooperative 
Study in General Education and the Educa- 
tional Motion Picture Project participated. The 
world-premiére of student-made motion pictures 
from the Denver center of the Motion Picture 
Project was a special feature. 

Friday afternoon Floyd W. Reeves, Karl W. 
Bigelow, Ralph W. Tyler and Charles F. Hoban, 
Jr., directors of the projects which held confer- 
ence sections, took part in a symposium and 
panel discussion on “The Care and Adjustment 
of American Youth,” with William F. Russell, 
dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
presiding. General agreement was reached that 
unemployment was one of the most important 
problems facing youth and that most young 
people need a combination of work and school 
experience after the age of 16. Revision of the 
secondary-school curriculum to take care of many 
of the responsibilities formerly assumed by the 
home, church and playground was also seen as a 
necessity. Practical community experiences for 
teachers and students and use of visual media 
were recognized as means of vitalizing the cur- 
riculum. 

At the dinner session on Friday evening Mark 
A. May, director of the Institute of Human 
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Relations, Yale University, and chairman of the 
council for 1939-40, chose as the title of his 
address, “The Education of a Demoerat.” Dr. 
May pointed out that although democracy is 
a favorite topic for educational writers and 
speakers, “the atmosphere of the average class- 
room is perhaps still more autocratic than it is 
genuinely democratic.” In examining the forces 
at work toward democratic education, he con- 
cluded : 


I am convinced that the crucial period in the edu- 
cation of a democrat is adolescence. This is the 
time when, in our society, youth achieves indepen- 
dence of parents, guardians and other protectors, 
and goes forth in the world as a man in his own 
right. ... Intellectual freedom is the heart and soul 
of democracy. Given that, all other freedoms such 
as freedom of speech, worship and work will come 
in due season. ... The education of a democrat is 
largely a matter of emancipation. It is a process 
of setting youth free from dependence on parents, 
relatives, government or the privileged classes. It 
is accomplished by the development of creative 
talents and the release from inhibition of latent re- 
sources. ... Man’s freedom resides in his own re- 
sourcefulness, his knowledge, his power of thinking 
and his devotion to a democratic philosophy of life. 
Having achieved this freedom, he will treasure it 
above everything else. He can not be bribed or 
tempted to exchange it for security, wealth or 
prestige.... 


Isaiah Bowman, president, the Johns Hopkins 
University, also spoke on “Who Is Responsible 
for Peace?” Dr. Bowman, who played an active 
part in the deliberations at Versailles, urged the 
people of the world to find the necessary first 
hypothesis upon which lasting peace could be 
built. He offered as a suggestion, “Hungry men 
must be fed.” In pointing out that peace 
treaties are usually written in great haste and 
in an atmosphere of fear, Dr. Bowman said that 
if he had the power to declare peace to-morrow, 
he would be afraid to use it because the world is 
not ready to absorb in constructive work the 
millions of men now engaged in war and war 
industries. He urged that all people express 
their sentiments regarding international issues 
in order that the leaders may have guidance when 
peace comes. 

Three speakers participated in the program on 
Saturday morning, May 4: The Reverend Robert 
I. Gannon, 8.J., president of Fordham Univer- 
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sity; A. W. Merrill, superintendent of schools, 
Des Moines; and Ben D. Wood, director of the 
Council’s Cooperative Test Service. 

The closing session included addresses by Dr. 
Constance Warren, president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, and Mr. Henry I. Harriman, past presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Miss Warren condemned the fixed pattern of 
college education : 


In the case of subject matter which has long been 
established as academically respectable, the old 
stock is carried on the shelves from year to year 
without an inventory, with little attempt to discard 
that which has become shopworn or obsolete, with 
little thought of adding to that which is of value 
in the old stock those commodities which are needed 
to-day. ... The customer must take what is offered, 
and he must not complain if the package does not 
contain what he wants or hoped he was getting. 


She stressed the fact that the logical starting 
point to reform college education is the content 
of courses, which she said should be examined 
and reexamined in the light of students’ needs, 
capacities and interests. She suggested that, in 
such an examination, the faculty would learn to 
know the students. 


Take the students into partnership in this inven- 
tory of college stock, and you will find them highly 
sensible and intelligent in their appraisals. You 
will find that they have as little patience with super- 
ficial offerings as they have with outworn ones. 
Furthermore, you will become aware of the great 
individual differences among them, which is an 
essential factor in real education. 


Mr. Harriman, a member of the American 
Youth Commission of the council, advocated 
federal financial aid for schools, saying: 


Unless the Federal Government participates in the 
financial support of the schools and related services, 
several millions of the children in the United States 
will continue to be largely denied the educational 
opportunities that should be regarded as their birth- 
right. I believe that this finding must be accepted 
without much further delay as the corner stone of 
our national policy in regard to education. The 
Federal Government necessarily spends money for 
many purposes. Not one of them is of more im- 
portance than the establishment of a basic minimum 
of educational opportunity in every corner of the 
United States. 


He concluded his address entitled, “A Business 
Man Looks at Education”: 
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Youth, as I see it, has three major desires: Youth 
wants a job; there are few who really wish to be 
supported by their families or by the state. Youth 
wishes to marry and to have a family. Youth fur- 
ther wishes to be secure against phe great tragedies 
of life, to wit: unemployment, sickness and old age. 
These are reasonable ambitions. They are am- 
bitious and should be capable of gratification in any 
properly organized society or civilization. In our 
country, particularly, they should be easily attain- 
able, for we have the men, the capital and the nat- 
ural resources essential for a full and complete 
life. It is my strong feeling that education should 
lead to the satisfaction of an intellectual life, which 
will give the maximum happiness to the individual, 
and make him a worthy citizen of the state. 


In addition to reelecting Dr. Zook as president 
of the council for a two-year term, the following 
officers for 1940-41 were selected: 

Chairman: Henry W. Holmes, dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. 
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First Vice-chairman: George Johnson, secre- 
tary, National Catholic Educational Association. 

Second Vice-chairman: Margaret S. Morriss, 
dean, Pembroke College, Brown University. 

Secretary: George D. Stoddard, dean, Grad- 
uate School, Iowa State University. 

New Members of the Executive Committee: 
Raymond A. Kent, president, University of 
Louisville, and Ernest J. Jaqua, president, 
Scripps College, were elected for three years. 

James B. Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, W. H. Cowley, president of Hamilton 
College, and Frank N. Freeman, dean of the 
School of Education, University of California, 
were elected for four years to the council’s Com- 
mittee on Problems and Plans in Education. 


DonaLp J. SHANK 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SPONTANEOUS CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 
TOWARD COMMUNISM 


Two earlier reports on so-called spontaneous 
change of college student attitudes toward war? 
and capital punishment? disclosed some contra- 
dictions. The change with reference to war was 
statistically reliable, that with reference to capi- 
tal punishment was not. Since a sociological 
analysis of war was made in the classroom during 
the semester of testing, but no definite attention 
was given to capital punishment, the implications 
are (1) that the war attitude change was prob- 
ably not due to spontaneous change and (2) that 
unless special attention is given to a subject a 
statistically insignificant change is the maximum 
that will take place for a group of subjects, ¢.e., 
spontaneous attitude change is negligible. The 
present report, dealing with attitudes toward a 
question not analyzed during a similar course in 
sociology, provides further evidence on spon- 
taneous attitude change. The total set of in- 
fluences affecting the subjects was, however, 
somewhat different from the other two instances, 
since the question of communism was being 
called to the attention of the student body during 


1 Mapheus Smith, ScHooL AND Society, 44: 30- 
32, 1936. 
2 Ibid., ScHOOL AND Society, 47: 318-320, 1938. 


part of the period covered by the study by at- 
tempts at the end of the first and the beginning 
of the second semester of the 1937-38 session 
of the University of Kansas, where the experi- 
ment was conducted, to press an investigation of 
communistie activities on the campus. During 
this period nation-wide publicity was given to 
the activities within the state legislature and at 
the university. 

The subjects participating in the experiment 
were 232 students enrolled in elementary sociol- 
ogy courses. One class was studied each semester 
of the three sessions beginning in the fall of 
1936 and running through the spring of 1939. 
The same instructor taught all the classes. 
The “Attitude toward Communism” scale edited 
by Professor L. L. Thurstone was employed in 
the study. Form A was given within two weeks 
of the beginning and Form B within two weeks 
of the end of the course. 


RESULTS 


1. For the 232 subjects considered together 
the average scale value changed from 4.9 to 4.6 
(Table I). This represents an increase in an- 
tagonism toward communism, although even 
after the change the attitude of the entire group 
of subjects remained approximately what it had 
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TABLE I 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD COMMUNISM 














Both sexes Men Women 
Period of Average score Average score A 
college No. sot Average score wa sof Bechet isis 28:0 ws No. sof verage score ‘Ase 
wor su su = su 
First Re- change First Re- chan First Re- change 

jects ‘test —_ test jects ‘test _test sae a ae . 

Junior-Senior . 79 5.0 5.0 0.0 56 5.0 4.9 -—0.1 23 5.1 5.2 +0.1 
Sophomore ... 153 4.8 At -— 0.4 57 4.9 4.6 — 0.3 96 4.7 4.3 - 0.4 
a eae ae 232 4.9 4.6 - 0.3 113 4.9 4.7 — 0.2 119 4.8 4.5 -0.3 





been at the beginning. Expressed in verbal 
. terms the group began and ended the course 
slightly opposed to communism. 

The change, although slight, was statistically 
reliable, the critical ratio being 3.09, which rep- 
resents about 1,000 chances in 1,000 of a true 
difference. This result may be interpreted to 
mean that the average change was almost cer- 
tainly not due to chance variations but repre- 
sents an actual change in attitudes as measured 
by the test. This study thus shows adequate 
evidence of spontaneous change of attitude with 
reference to communism during a university 
course which did not analyze the subject of com- 
munism. To what extent the change was related 
to the publie attention given the problem of 
communism during part of the period covered 
by the study will be discussed later. When this 
study of communism attitudes is considered 
together with the studies of war and capital 
punishment attitudes, mentioned above, this con- 
clusion implies that significant change of some 
social attitudes does oceur during a college 
semester, if enough attention is called to the 
object of the attitude either by analysis as a 
part of the curriculum of some regular course 
or by highly publicized events associated with 
the life of the students. Neither of these factors 
can be clearly designated as spontaneous in char- 
acter, and hence the conclusion seems justified 
that spontanous change in student attitudes dur- 
ing a short period of university experience either 
does not occur or is insignificant. On the other 
hand, perhaps the university situation is more 
likely to bring about changes in some attitudes 
than in others, and without the special conditions 
in the case of the war and communism studies 
there may still have been a significant change. 
This possibility will have to be tested with the 
conditions in question eliminated. 

2. The amount of change of the 113 men stu- 





dents was 0.2 of a scale point, compared with 
0.3 seale point for the 119 women (Table I). 
Both changes were in the direction of greater 
antagonism toward communism. Women were 
0.1 seale point more antagonistic toward com- 
munism at the time of the first test and 0.2 more 
antagonistic at the time of the second test. 
Neither the sex difference nor the amount of 
change of either sex was statistically reliable. 
The change for women provided the highest eriti- 
eal ratio (1.51) equivalent to 932 chances in 
1,000 of a true difference. 

3. The attitudes of junior and senior subjects 
did not change during the course of the experi- 
ment, while those of sophomores became 0.4 
seale point more antagonistic toward commun- 
ism. This change was statistically reliable, as 
is indicated by a critical ratio of 3.44, equivalent 
to 1,000 chances in 1,000 of a true difference. 
The junior-senior group was just within the 
neutral or indifferent range on the attitude scale, 
while the average for the sophomore students 
was mildly opposed to communism on both the 
first and second tests. 

4. Sophomore women students changed more 
during the period of study than was true of 
any other group of the sex-college class break- 
down: 0.4 seale point in the direction of greater 
antagonism toward communism. This difference 
was almost statistically reliable, with a critical 
ratio of 2.94, equivalent to 998 chances in 1,000 
of a true difference. Sophomore men changed 
0.3 seale point in the same direction, but this 
change was distinctly unreliable. Junior-senior 
women were the only group showing increased 
protagonism toward communism. Junior-senior 
students of both sexes were less antagonistic 
toward communism than was true of sophomores. 
At the time of retest the sophomore men were 
0.3 scale point more antagonistic to communism 
than were the junior-senior men, but the critical 
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ratio of this difference was only 1.20, equivalent 
to 880 chances in 1,000 of a true difference. For 
women at the time of the first test the difference 
was 0.4 seale point, again with sophomores being 
more antagonistic toward communism. This dif- 
ference also lacked reliability (critical ratio of 
2.20, or 986 chances in 1,000 of a true difference). 
At the time of retest, however, the difference had 
increased to 0.9 scale point and was reliable 
(critical ratio of 4.22, or 1,000 chances in 1,000 
of a true difference). For both sexes the differ- 
ence of 0.6 at the time of retest (sophomores 
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showed no important variations over the years 
of study. 

The retest scores exhibited a more distinct 
trend. The fall 1936 retest score was 4.7, but 
corresponding scores for spring 1937 and fall 
1937 classes, in order, were 4.1 and 4.0, consider- 
ably more antagonistic toward communism. 
After this low point in the average there was a 
rise to seores as high as or higher than the fall 
1936 average. Corresponding with these second 
test scores there was an increasing change of 
attitudes between the time of the two tests for 





























TABLE II 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
COMMUNISM 
Both sexes Men Women 
Date of No. of Average score Aver No, of Averagescore aver No, of AVeragescore Avo 
ee cng sub- First Re- _,28@ SUbD- wirst Re ,28@ SUD- First Re age 
jects test test change jects test test change jects test test change 
Spring... 1938 3 5.3 5.2 -0.1 31 5.3 5.2 -0.1 12 5.4 5.3 -0.1 
NE ewido 1938 36 4.7 4.7 0.0 25 4.6 4.5 —0.1 11 4.9 5.1 +0.2 
TABLE III 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF SOPHOMORE ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
COMMUNISM 
Both sexes Men Women 
a = ree 0. of Average score 4 vor. No. of Average score 4 vor. No. of Average score 4 vor. 
a subD- age subdD- 4 age sub- ‘% age 
year = jects —_ a change jects ——_ aot change jects pining bot change 
eae 1936 34 4.8 4.7 —0.1 13 5.1 5.3 + 0.2 21 4.7 4.3 — 0.4 
Spring... 1937 32 4.6 4.1 — 0.5 16 4.9 4.0 -— 0.9 16 4.4 4.2 — 0.2 
es 1937 53 4.7 4.0 — 0.7 18 4.6 4.5 —0.1 35 4.8 3.8 -1.0 
Spring... 1939 35 4.8 4.9 +0.1 11 5.1 4.9 — 0.2 24 4.6 4.9 +0.3 





again more antagonistic) was statistically re- 
liable (critical ratio of 3.55 or 1,000 chances in 
1,000 of a true difference). The other differences 
were too slight for reliability. 

5. Several interesting facts are revealed by the 
year-by-year analysis of sophomore and junior- 
senior groups (Tables II and III). In the first 
test the fall 1936, spring 1937 and fall 1937 
classes, all sophomores, showed no siginficant 
differences in attitude nor was there a distinct 


trend. And the spring 1939 sophomore class 


expressed practically the same average attitude. 
The fall 1938 junior-senior class was in close 
agreement with the sophomore classes at the time 
of the first test, but the spring 1938 junior-senior 
class was 0.5 scale point more protagonistic 
toward communism than any of the others. Ex- 
cept for the one class, then, the first test scores 


each class from fall 1936 through fall 1937. In 
order the magnitudes were 0.1, 0.5 and 0.7. The 
spring 1938 class exhibited a change of 0.1 in 
the same direction, the fall 1938 did not change 
and the spring 1939 class changed 0.1 point in 
the other direction. There was thus a consistent 
trend in a combination of amount and direction 
of change throughout the series. None of these 
changes nor the differences between points in 
the series was statistically reliable, partly be- 
cause of the small size of the classes concerned, 
but the trend may still have been indicative of 
an important tendency. 

To a limited extent the period of greatest 
campus attention and extra-university publicity 
concerning communism is correlated with the 
changes indicated in Tables II and III. The 
period of greatest attention to communism began 
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after the first attitude test of the fall 1937 group 
and culminated during a period of several weeks 
at the end of that semester and the beginning 
of the next, most of the excitement having died 
down by the end of the spring semester of 1938. 
The retest of the fall 1937 and the first test of the 
spring 1938 group therefore should have been 
affected most by this set of circumstances. The 
behavior of the fall 1937 group seems to have 
been definitely affected, since the greatest change 
in the series of classes occurred here. Although 
the first test average for this group was as high 
as the average for the sophomore classes, the 
retest average was the lowest disclosed by the 
study—an indication of antagonism to commun- 
ism. This reaction was mainly due to the change 
of women students who, for all groups together, 
exhibited somewhat greater volatility in attitu- 
dinal reaction than was true of men. This class, 
then, supports a theory that unusual group atten- 
tion to an object of thought tends to affect the 
attitudes of students toward that object. 
However, other facts suggest that the change 
may have been partly due to other causes than 
the abnormal situation. The spring 1938 group 
might have been expected to exhibit a low aver- 
age attitude on the first test, if the excitement 
lowering the average for the fall 1937 group 
had a consistent effect on other classes, and then 
to exhibit a similar or larger average on the 
second test. However, this was the group ex- 
hibiting the least initial and final antagonism 
toward communism. Apparently the two classes 
reacted somewhat differently to comparable total 
situations, although it is possible that at another 
time and place the same subjects would have been 
still less antagonistic, and actually became more 
antagonistic to communism as a result of their 
experiences during the period of the experiment. 
This last interpretation seems the more dubious 
one, however, since the other junior-senior group 
exhibited attitudes almost identical with the first 
and last sophomore groups tested, which implies 
that the spring 1938 group, in order to have been 
affected in the same direction and to the same 
extent as the fall 1937 group would have been 
mildly favorable to communism at the beginning 
of the experiment, except for the disturbed uni- 
versity situation. It seems more likely that this 
class was slightly different in attitude toward 
communism and was made only slightly more 
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antagonistic by the condition of excitement, 
rather than being very different in original atti- 
tude and affected to the same extent as the fall 
1937 group. 

The spring 1937 group also suggests that the 
factor of general excitement may have been 
exaggerated, since this class changed almost as 
much as the fall 1937 class but did not experi- 
ence the same abnormal university situation. In 
general it is not clear from this study that the 
period of threatened investigation was respon- 
sible for attitude change. This may have been 
the case, but before there is any more than a 
chance correlation involved, it is necessary to 
know if other groups tested during the fall 1937 
semester would have reacted similarly and if on 
the average of a number of groups the spring 
1937 and spring 1938 groups would have reacted 
differently. Data are not available on this point, 
and it consequently is not justifiable to conclude 
that the abnormal period affected the attitudes of 
the subjects significantly. The variations and 
changes correlated with the period of abnormal 
interest in the subject of communism lie within 
the limits of chance variations in data obtained 
from the attitude scales. 

Although there is no clear evidence that the 
attention to communism during the time of study 
caused significant attitude changes, the reliable 
change for the total group of subjects still ean 
not be allocated to “spontaneous” change alone 
without first taking several facts into considera- 
tion. Probably the attitudes of a considerable 
number of subjects were influenced during the 
period of greatest excitement, but during other 
parts of the period covered by the study “spon- 
taneous” factors were more important. It is 
impossible with existing evidence to say what 
part of the change of the whole group was due 
to the excitement and what part to spontaneous 
change, although both almost certainly had some 
effect. Possibly the change was due to the equal 
influence of the two factors. Whatever the rela- 
tive importance of the two, however, it is almost 
certain that if the influence of the period of the 
threatened communism investigation could be 
eliminated from consideration the critical ratio 
would be reduced to where the change would 
have been statistically unreliable. This conclu- 
sion implies that as a result of “spontaneous” 
factors a statistically significant change does not 
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occur in communism attitude in such circum- 


stances as those tested. 
MapPHEvs SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
LAWRENCE, Kas. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 


Abstracts of Masters’ Theses. Pp. x+69. 
Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers. 1940. 
This booklet contains the abstracts of all theses ac- 
cepted from candidates for the master’s degree in 
the Graduate College of Ohio University, Athens, 


1939. 

Annual Report of the Director of the American 
Association for Adult Education for 1939-40. 
Pp. 80. Published by the Association: 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Includes a chronological outline of activities of the 
Association for the period 1926 to 1940. 

Brices, THoMAS H. and others. The Emotional- 

ized Attitudes. Pp. v+107. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teacher College, Columbia University. 
1940. $0.90. 
“The contribution of research to teachers concerned 
with learning, conduct and character.” Highly 
competent digests of research reports, with an In- 
troduction by Thomas H. Briggs, 

Educational Policies Commission. Cultural and 
Social Elements in the Education of Teachers. 
Pp. 51. Washington: Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and Educational Policies Commission, NEA. 
Including “General Education and Teacher Educa- 
tion,” by Karl W. Bi selow and “The Social Respon- 
sibilities of Teachers,” by Lewis Mumford. 

Kipcer, Horace. Problems of American Democ- 
racy. Pp. x+546. Illustrated. Ginn. 1940. 
$1.68. 

A clearly written, well organized and ome ge 
trated text-book on government. Suitabl 
in high schools. 

Kortinsky, RutH. Adult Education Councils. Pp. 

v+172. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education. 1940. $1.25. 
This study examines and interprets the history of 
adult education councils from the point of view of 
their potentialities. It seeks indices of their suc- 
cess and summarizes difficulties, Vey my and failures 
in order that these may be avoided by councils now 
under way or still to be formed 

Linn, H. H., L. C. HELM and K. P. GRABARKIEWICZ. 
Check List Forms for Rating School Custodial 
Service. Pp.14. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1940. 


MarTEens, EvIse H. ‘‘Clinical Organization for 

Child Guidance within the Schools.’’ (Bulle- 
tin, 1939, No. 15, U. S. Office of Education.) 
Pp. v+78. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1939.. $0.20. 
This bulletin does not purport to make a complete 
survey of clinical organizations in operation, but 
rather to present illustrative practices found in 
some of the states, counties and cities in which the 
principles of child guidance have taken deep root. 

Mason, CARLETON D. Adaptations of Instruction 
to Individual Differences in the Preparation of 
Teachers in Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges. Pp. xiii+279. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1940. 
$2.50. 
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This Ph.D. dissertation attempts to ascertain the 
nature and range in teachers colleges and normal 
schools of adaptations of instruction to individual 
differences of the students. For purposes of com- 
parison, a description of individualized techniques 
used in some of the liberal arts colleges is included. 
The survey concludes with an evaluation by students 
of the formal and informal agers ar they have ex- 
perienced and suggestions b ents for the im- 
provement of college instruction. 


MELVIN, Mary ARMSTRONG. A Child’s World. 

Pp. 15. Illustrated. Published by the Nursery 
Training School of Boston. 1940. 
This booklet was prepared by Miss Melvin in coop- 
eration with the publicity committee of the Nursery 
Training School of Boston to acquaint laymen, and 
young women in particular, with the aims and meth- 
ods of nursery-school education. 

One Hundred Tenth Annual Report of the Board 
of School Commissioners, Baltimore. Pp. 197. 
Illustrated. Scholastic year ending June 30, 


1939; fiscal year ending December 31, 1938. 


SHorEs, Louis and JosePpH E. Moore (developed 
by). Peabody Library Information Test, with 
directions and keys. Elementary Level, Form 
A; High School Level, Form A; College Level, 
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